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General Chennault: From the Flying Tigers to the 14th Air Force 
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NOT ALONE... 


“Funny how you get to thinking up 
here in the hell of battle. Somehow, 
pictures of home keep flickering through 
your mind... 

**A second ago, to your Axis foe, you 
were a harmless dot in the sun. Now 
—a blazing battery of wrathful guns! 


“Strange that as you watch him be- 
gin to smoke and turn away and drop, 
you see yourself in your mother’s busy 
kitchen, leaning against the wall and 
talking—or all at once, above the en- 
gine’s roar, you hear your brother 
singing beside you. 

**And suddenly you know that, after 
all, you and your Corsair are not alone! 


“Strange, too, that the extra power 
that helped you to victory came from 


an engine built by men who once made 
—* things—like the refrigerator 


your front door. Strangest of all to 
think that the ‘N-K’ brand your en- 
gine bears may have been put there by 
your father’s hands, in the factory out 
home.” . e« e 


When the Navy’s new Corsair fighter 
flies to victory, the men of Nash- 
Kelvinator may well be proud. For 
the Corsair’s two-thousand-horse- 
power Pratt & Whitney engine is 
built to give it the edge over any Axis 
plane known! 


This is our job—to make America su- 
preme in the air. And because not just 
our engines and propellers but our 
sons and brothers are up there fighting 
in the sky —we’re giving it all we’ve got! 
Listen! In the roar of their engines— 
you can hear the beating of our hearts! 
e e- e 


NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Our duty is twofold: To help build weapons for Victory and fo help build 
the kind of America our boys have a right to expect when they come home. 
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Are you the Barrymore, 
Cummings or Montez type? 


BARRYMORE? Diana, now ap- 
pearing in Universal’s ‘‘Night- 
mare’’, is the type that appreci- 
ates a cigarette that’s gentle to 
her throat. ‘“‘Regent is wonder- -.: 
fully mild!’’, she says. And Mul- 

tiple Blending—a Regent exclu- 

sive—is the reason why! - 
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CUMMINGS? If you’re Bob’s 
/\ _ | type, you'll go for the Regent 
y. 4 crushproof box. He avers it 
B a “‘never cramples the cigarettes 
“i ...keeps pockets tobacco-free.”” 
Yes, and you'll agree with this 
star of Universal’s ‘‘Between 
Us Girls’’—it gives you “a 
cigarette that’s always in top- 
ateh smoking condition”. 


MONTEZ? Maria’s the type 
that believes in getting the 
most for her money. ‘‘Re- 
gents give greater value’’, 
she points out, ‘“‘because 
their King Size means a 
smoke that’s over 20% - 
A longer!’ She’s as right as ° 
. she’s lovely—and when you 
Nee vher in Universal’s 
\“Arabian Nights’, you’ll 


oe hat we mean! 
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a ALL THREE AGREE...that Regents are better tasting! 
a Reason: Choice Domestic and Turkish tobaccos, spe- 


cially selected for finer flavor. Next time, try Regents— 
always so mild, so gentle to your throat. Regents cost ded 
no more than other leading brands. Bler 
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Cover—Brig. Gen. Claire L. Chennault’s special tal- 
ents for organization and training first came to 
world attention last year when he headed the 
American Volunteer Group—the famous ‘Flying 
Tigers,” whose uniform he wears in this Guillu- 





mette photo. Those abilities received new recogni- 
tion last week when Chennault’s China Task Force 
became the Fourteenth Air Force of the United 
States Army. For story see page 21. 
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LETTERS 


Field for Dies 


Reference is made in Periscope of Feb. 15 to 
“Ideology Threat.” Mention is made that “it’s 
believed there'll be a strong popular move 
toward Communism in the European cqun- 
tries.” _ 

May we suggest that if such be the case we 
send the Hon. Martin Dies to investigate? 





“Credit for the thought goes to- William Win- 


ter, local radio commentator... (Wish we had 


said jt first, though.) - 7 


-. Au S. Waxman 


Eastside Journal 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


From the Red Cross 


My attention has been called to a photo 
graph in the March 8 issue of NewswEEK, 
showing a group of servicemen sketching § 
nude model, and a caption reading, “War Is 
What? Ex-artists serving in the armed forces in 
the San Francisco area sketch an attractive 
subject in a life class arranged under Red 
Cross sponsorship. The- subject is not Govern 
ment Issue.” In connection with the publica- 
tion of this photograph and caption, I am cer 
tain that you will wish to be informed of the 
following facts. 

The Arts Personal Contact Bureau of San 
Francisco, which conducts the classes in art, 
not sponsored by the American Red Cross. and 
Red Cross funds are not being used in the pro 
motion of its work. When the bureau was OF 
ganized, the San Francisco Chapter of the 
American Red Cross, together with leading art 
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Tires Made with B. F. Goodrich Synthetic 
Now Rolling on Army Trucks 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in truck tires 


M*** a U.S. Army truck is rolling 
today on tires made with B. F. 
Goodrich synthetic rabber— Ameripol. 
Here man-made rubber is getting its 
final tests—tests no proving ground 
could ever match. 


And big city buses in Chicago, New 


York, Boston, Cleveland, and other - 


Cities are now rolling on tires made 
with B. F. Goodrich synthetics, too. 

This does not mean that synthétic 
tubber is plentiful. Only a fraction of 
the nation’s requirements is being pro- 
duced today. But it does mean that 
B. F. Goodrich, the only company 


to offer tires made with synthetic 
rubber to the general public 
before the war, is still pio- 
neering in this great 
development. 

And it means that Amer- 
ica will never again be 
entirely dependent upon 
foreign sources for its rub- 
ber supply. With peace, your 
truck and your car may 
have tires made wholly or 
pessial of synthetic rub- 

t. When that time comes 
remember that B. F. Good- 


tich, ’way back in 1940, was first to 
offer tires of synthetic rubber for sale. 
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Planned during Peace 


--- Proved by War - 


- ® Six years ago—when the world was at peace — 
American Export Lines and American Export Airlines 
launched new programs of expansion—for greater 
world commerce and stronger national defense. 


@ To attain this objective, American Export Lines 
designed and built large, modern, fast freighters. The 
then newly established American Export Airlines 
announced the first non-stop transatlantic air service, 
began developing its organization, and ordered large, 
long-range transport planes. 


@ Today —transportation holds the key to victory. 
in this global war. Fighting men and materials are 
speeding to distant fronts—lengthening supply lines 
are being kept open. Transportation— planned dur- 
ing peace—has gone to war. 


American Export Lines, which for twenty years, 
prior to this global war, had regularly served 
North Africa, Mediterranean and European ports, 
now is operating its great fleet of fast cargo 
ships — entirely in the war effort — wherever 
duty calls. 


American Export Airlines, with its fleet of 
long-range giant aircraft, is maintaining regu- 
lar service over the North and South Atlantic— 
entirely in the war effort—wherever duty calls. 


American -—Export ini. 
25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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and musical organizations in that city did eq. 
dorse the work of the bureau. No doubt it was 
this fact which caused the sponsorship of the 
bureau to be attributed by mistake to the Red 
Cross. The picture in question was issued with- 
out the knowledge or consent of our San Fran. 
cisco Chapter, which has since withdrawn its 
endorsement of the project. \ 


G. Stewart Brown 
Director, Public Information 


American Red Cross 
Washington, D.C. 


The challenged information came from the 
agency which supplied the photograph. 





Kindled Glow 


I was favorably impressed with the retort 
in the Newsweek, issue of Feb. 1, in which, 
under the title “Snoopspotters,” a contributor 
undertook to lambaste the OPA inspectors who 
were checking on extravagant use of gasoline. 

The paragraph under the letter by the edi- 
tor blasts a much publicized attitude on the 


_ part of the general public where he states 


that the “investigators’ task is no gold-brick- 
ing job. That he must stay on an assignment 
until it is completed, no matter what the 
hour of the day or night.” F 

Having been a police officer for a good 
many years, I have often been disturbed 
by the attitude of the public’s considering that 
the policeman’s job is a life of ease. This 
public attitude is the outgrowth of seeing the 
police officer during those moments when he 
has no specific ‘assignment to handle. The 
majority of our public doesn’t know how the 
rest of the world lives. They are not out on 
the dogwatch when most good citizens are 
asleep, and seldom do they see those instances 
where an officer is required to stand for hours 
without end in the rain protecting the public 
against some unexpected hazard or cleaning 
up the aftermath of some accident. 

More power to Newsweek. In these two 
paragraphs you kindled the glow in my heart 


_and I do mean glow. 


Serceant F. M. Unperwoop 


California Highway Patrol 
Paso Robles, Calif. 





Masochists in the Pentagon 

In Newswtek of Feb. 15, your Science 
Department has done an_ interesting‘ job in 
scientifically approaching Washington’s new 
Pentagon. 

I can readily understand how people, suffer- 
ing from claustrophobia and agoraphobia, can 
feel that way about the Pentagon, but I am 
amazed at the “hard to please clerks” who, 


-used to the din of downtown Washington 


offices, object to the soundproofing used in 
this building. 

We, as leaders in this field, naturally have 
tomes, files, dossiers, etc., proving that people 
(including clerks), are pleased with quiet as 
induced by soundconditioning. ; 

The “hard to please clerks” you mention m 


. your story are perhaps the same sort of peo- 


ple who would miss the agonizing pain of 4 
boil and the embarrassing, humiliating dun- 
ning of a creditor. It takes all kinds of people 
to make a world, and I expect that some 
masochists have been caught in the Pentagon. 


Howarp W. Rapport 


Celotex Corp. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


The egg of the month 


“The one egg we are allotted each month 
is rarely obtainable in the shops, and if 
bought in the black market, costs about 
fifty cents. The hens are so poorly nour- 
ished they. won't lay. I know a priest-in 
a village near Cannes who will perform 
the marriage ceremony only for eggs, and 
Tefuses to accept money.” 

Quoted from “How We Live in France,” 


in the January, 1948, Reader’s Digest, 
condensed from December 15, 1942, Vogue. 


Ir you could eat only one egg a month, 
think what a banquet that egg would 
be! ... The tragedy of France serves 
to accent America’s good fortune. Hens 
here are well-nourished — and work- 
ing overtime to help keep you well- 
nourished, too! 

Much of the credit goes to poultry- 
men who are now feeding their flocks 


scientifically prepared emulsions of 
buttermilk, cheese whey, wheat germ, 
fish oil, and other ingredients. 


American poultrymen use several 
million pounds of this specialized, 
protective feed every month — with 
remarkable results, reported in their 
letters. The feed helps chicks grow fast 
and resist disease. Added to the diet 
of hens, it encourages production of 
more and more eggs. 

This balancing feed first grew out 
of an effort to make milk by-products 
more useful. It was developed in 


National Dairy laboratories and proved 


on a National Dairy experimental 
farm. It employs many million pounds 
of by-products, once wasted but now 
helping to increase the egg supply of 
the United Nations. 


Yet this is only a small part of the 
broad research program which Na- 
tional Dairy carries on constantly .. . 
research over and above the tremen- 
dous day-by-day job of supplying 
quality-controlled milk and milk prod- 
ucts to millions of American families. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of milk as a human food 
- as a base for the development of new 
products and materials... as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the farm 
and in the towns and cities of America. 


‘NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


- Originators of the Sealtest System of Laboratory Protection 

















NIGHTMARE for Hitler, Tojo and Mussolini 


© Here is one of the things keep- 
ing Hitler and his gang awake nights. 
Power. American electric power. 

Thanks to the foresight and initiative 
.of the men who operate the electric 
utilities, this country today has the 
power needed for its stupendous war 
production effort . . . more power, in- 
deed, by far than Germany, Japan and 
Italy combined. 

Last year alone, America’s utilities 
installed more than 1,500,000 addi- 
tional kilowatts of generating capacity 
—nearly enough to light one-fourth 
of all homes in the U. S. A. 

Never before in the nation’s history 
has it been so vitally important that 


boilers, turbines and generators of all 
kinds keep working safely and without 
let-up. As America’s oldest and largest 
company specializing in engineering 
insurance, it is Hartford Steam Boiler’s 
privilege to help keep a great part of 
the country’s power-plants and equip- 
ment on the job — in the electric utili- 
ties industry and in many others. 


Throughout the nation, hundreds of 
engineers and inspectors, backed - by 
Hartford Steam Boiler’s 77 years of 
experience, are constantly on the alert 
for those hidden flaws asaE 
that so often result in 
disastrous accidents and | 
paralyze power. 





Covers: Boilers * Pressure Vessels * Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines * Turbines ¢ Electrical Equipment 





THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ Hartford, Connecticut 
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TRANSITION 


Born: To James J. Stewart, Columbia 
Broadcasting correspondent, and Mrs, 
Stewart; a son, in Chungking, March 
11. The child is the first American baby 
born in China’s capital since the beginning 
of the Pacific war. The Stewarts met and 
married in Chungking, were enroute home 
when they smelled war and returned to 
China via the Burma road. 











4, 

Birtupay:: Sol Bloom, Democratic con- 

gressman from New York for eleven terms, 

73, March 9 .. . Harold L. Ickes, Secreta 
of the Interior, 69, March 15. 





International 


De-la Guardia and First Lady 


Marriep: Carmen Estripeaut, 31, to 
Ricardo Adolfo de la Guardia, 44, Presi- 
dent of Panama, in the Presidential Palace, 
in Panama City, March 4... Mrs. Louise 
H. Wartmann, to Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Som- 
ervell, chief of the Army Services of Sup- 
ply in Ocala, Fla., March 15. They met in 
1913 when Mrs. Wartmann was a student 
at the Belcourt Seminary in Washington, 
and the General’s mother was head of the 
school. General and Mrs. Somervell have 
three children each by former marriages ... 
Geraldine S. Pyle to Ernie Pyle, Scripps- 
Howard correspondent in North Africa 
(Newsweek, Feb. 15); by proxy, in Al- 
buquerque, N.M., March 10. E. H. Shaf- 
fer, editor and personal friend, acted as 
Pyle’s agent at the remarriage to his for- 
mer wife. 


Diep: J. Pierpont Morgan, 75, financier; 
in Boca Grande, Fla., March 138 (see page 
58) ... Tully Marshall, 78, veteran char- 
acter actor who appeared in more than 250 
plays and 100 films; in Encino, Calif. 
March 10 . . . Stephen Vincent Benet, 4, 
poet and short-story writer; of a heart at- 
tack, in New York, March 18. Author of 
“John Brown’s Body” 
and the “Devil and 
Daniel Webster,” the 
Pulitzer. Prize win- 
ner devoted the past 
year to volunteer 
writing for the gov- 
ernment’s anti-Axis 
propaganda drive. His 
last work was a radio 
address delivered by 
proxy less than a 
week before his death. 
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The skin of freedom’s teeth 


When free America first struck back at 
totalityranny, Boeing Flying Fortresses* 
put teeth in our aerial offensive . . . 
smiting the enemy with death from the 
substratosphere. 


In the photograph above, you see the 
aluminum “skin” that covers the wings 
of the Boeing B-17. To speed the out- 
put of the thirty-two-ton Fortresses, 
aluminum alloy sheets were needed of 
greater dimension than it is. practical to 
manufacture. 

On the machine pictured above, de- 
veloped by Boeing tooling engineers, 
standard aluminum alloy stock is auto- 


¢ 


matically spot-welded into “super-sheets” 
up to 14 feet wide and any desired 
length. Many times faster than flush- 
riveting, the Boeing automatic feed spot- 
welding tables make 65 controlled welds 
a minute, enabling Boeing to meet the 
extremely high Uf. S. Army requirements 
while maintaining quantity production. 
And the elimination of rivets reduces 
“drag” and increases speed in flight. 
This is merely one of more than 
100,000 special tools and templates de- 
veloped by Boeing for the faster produc- 
tion of ¢he Flying Fortress. Like many 
other Boeing-developed tools, it has 


been widely adopted by major aircraft 
manufacturers throughout America. 


And tooling is but one of more than 
twenty-five different fields of engineer- 
ing activity at Boeing . . . fields which 
might seem, to the uninitiated, a far cry 
from Flying Fortresses, Stratoliners,* 
globe-girdling Clippers and other Boeing- 
designed and Boeing-built airplanes. 


It is this diverse’ skill and experience 
in manufacturing, tooling, engineering 
research and design which will some day 
make the- phrase “Built by Boeing” a 


hall-mark of better products for free 


men in a better world. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS « THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“THE TERMS ‘*FLYING FORTRESS’ AND ‘*STRATOLINER'’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-maRKs 
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How to cut out the pieces for 
| this STEEL Jig-Saw Puzzle 


Teeming ways—labyrinths of scaffolding, cranes, machines, and 
men. Here odd shaped parts of a giant jig-saw puzzle are fitted ' 
together, and in record time great new ships take to the sea. Here’s 
where we are winning our war of supply. 


Many of these “jig-saw” parts are being cut out faster today by 
means of a machine called a Quick- 
work - Whiting Rotary, Shear. This 
versatile tool cuts heavy steel plate— 
shears it cold —to accurate sizes. 


With standard attachments, these 
shears are also used to produce 
circles, form flanges, joggle for rivet- 
ing, or bevel for welding—all at 
amazing speed. 

It makes possible a great saving of 
manpower, time, and machines for 
builders of ships and airplanes and 
other metal fabricators. The Quick- 
work-Whiting Shear is another prod- 
uct of American enterprise that is 
helping win the war. Whiting Cor- 
poration, 15659 Lathrop Ave., 
Harvey, Illinois. 





SAVED—30 TONS OF STEEL! 


By use of a joggled lap formed on a 
|. Quickwork Shear—instead of the con- 
ventional type — 30 TONS OF STEEL 
are saved — fabricating time reduced in 
constructing a single 10,000 ton ship. 





TIME SAVING EQUIPMENT FOR INDUSTRY 
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CORPORATIO 


CRANES and PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT for FOUNDRIES METALWORKING AIRCRAFT and 
CHEMICAL PLANTS © SERVICE CQUIPMENT tor RAILES enc A : 
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3 s miles straight through a mountain 







































10. 12 
To an embattled America, the Cascade ' 
Tunnel on Great Northern’s main line 
in Washington has attained new and : 
tremendous importance. : 
Gen, Piercing the Cascade mountain range 
me for 8 miles, this longest railway tunnel 
nee in the Western Hemisphere permits i 
swift, safe movement of men and mate- 
- riel of war through rough country when i 
speed and dependability of transporta- ; 
i tion count heavily for Uncle Sam. ee 
= Men fought stubborn, solid rock for 
une, three years in constructing the Cascade 1 
fe Tunnel. When the bore, straight as a i 
sed rifle barrel, was completed in 1929, H 
om many time-eating, over-the-mountain j 
ells miles of line were eliminated, further : 
rood reducing what already was the shortest : 
ea rail route between the Great Lakes and 
Mal- Puget Sound. A complementary im- © | 
nk provement was electrification of 75 i 
Guy miles of railway through the Cascades, 
b including the tunnel. 
i Symbol of never-ending improvement | 
~ in Great Northern’s service to the 
Ise- nation, this peacetime engineering 
Ne achievement saves precious hours and 


miles in America’s surge to victory. 
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tow to take the Pulse of a Tank 


One of the first things taught to a rookie tank-driver 
is the habit of eternal vigilance to keep his engine 
from overheating. And in many tanks, what he de- 
pends on for continuous information is the Veeder- 
Root Device that counts the drive-shaft revolutions... 
gives him the engine’s pulse-rate at a glance... warns 
him of approaching danger in plenty of time to cor- 
rect it. In other cases, Veeder-Root Counters translate 
the engine-revs into a direct reading of numbers of 
hours run, so that oil-changes and other maintenance 
needs may be anticipated well in advance. 

In these and innumerable other ways, Veeder-Root 
Counters are serving in the Armed Forces, doing their 
definite share toward saving lives and needless acci- 
dents... protecting government property against costly 
damage and out-of-service time. And these devices 
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serve, too, on the wart-production front .. . keeping 
work up to schedules and specifications . . . preventing 
delays, over-runs, shortages. If your work counts in the 
War Effort, you can make it count to fuller effective- 
ness with Veeder-Root Counting Devices. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


U. S. medical men who have been skep- 
tical of the 25-year influenza cycle theory 
are now worried; an epidemic of the 1918 
virulent form has broken out in Winnipeg 
... Ambassador Gauss, who hasn’t been 
happy in Chungking, is actually coming 
home for: medical treatment, but never- 
theless he’s not likely to return . . . Some 
of the recurrent rumors of Ambassador 
Messersmith’s resignation have been traced 
back to U.S. oil promoters whose maneu- 
vers for Mexican concessions he has op- 
posed . . . President Rios of Chile is 
scheduled to make that postponed visit to 
Washington in May. 


Tire Testing 


Don’t be surprised if the controversy 
over rayon vs. cotton cord in tires is re- 
opened soon. Rubber Czar Jeffers, in his 
famous exchange with Sen. Cotton Ed 
Smith, announced he would abide by 
Army tests which showed rayon cord 
superior. The Truman committee, how- 
ever, wasn’t impressed by the Army tests, 
which consisted of trying the tires on an 
obstacle course. It believed that they were 
unscientific, that the latést-type cotton- 
cord tires hadn’t been included, and that 
the Army may have been influenced by 
major tire companies which, in contrast 
to some smaller manufacturers, use rayon 
cord. Consequently, it quietly suggested 
to Jeffers independent scientific tests. 
Jeffers engaged a Sears, Roebuck tire ex- 
pert who’s now conducting controlled tests 
for friction, blow absorption, etc. His re- 
port, expected before long, may well differ 
from the Army’s. 


U.S. Bombing Threat 


U.S. air officials pooh-pooh the Rome 
radio’s warning last week that the Ger- 
man Heinkel 177 could carry a 6-ton 
bombload to New York and return “with- 
out difficulty” to its base. Originally 
thought to have a range of 7,000 miles, the 
177 (of which only about 100 have been 
completed) is now given an absolute range 
of 3,500 miles with a half-ton bombload. 
Thus they could bomb the Atlantic Coast, 
but only on suicide missions. However, it’s 
warned that, considering German plane 
development, the time may not be far off 
when Berlin will have a plane capable of 
the round trip. For instance, the six- 
motored Blohm & Voss flying boat (Peri- 
Scope, Dec. 7, 1942), with a mid-ocean 


stop both ways to refuel from a mother 
ship, could even now carry a heavy bomb- 
load to American cities. 


Russo-Jap Fish Treaty 


Best-informed Washington sources ex- 
pect Russia will soon renew the annual 
treaty granting Japan fishing rights off 
Kamchatka: It’s not thought Moscow is 
ready to risk the crisis that a refusal would 
precipitate. Frankly, U.S. officials, while 
understanding the Russian position, would 
like to see the Japs turned down this 
time. Washington believes that (1) Japan 
no longer needs the fish caught in the 
North Pacific area in view of her con- 
quests, and (2) the prime use made by 
the Japs of the treaty is to establish 
weather stations for watching conditions 
over the Aleutians. 


National Notes 


The Dies committee has begun an in- 
vestigation of National Labor Relations 
Board personnel . Washington ob- 
servers credit American Medical Associa 
tion opposition for the Planning Board’s 
failure to include socialized medicine in its 
postwar security program .. . There’s a 
good chance that Judge Rosenman, who’s 
now dividing his time between judicial 
duties and the President’s unofficial war 
cabinet, will retire from the bench to de- 
vote all his time to the war effort .. . 
When the Chavez committee report on 
Puerto Rico is released, it will strongly 
emphasize compulsory instruction in the 
English language in island schools. 


Willkie Hopes 


Those who have talked with Willkie 
lately say there’s no doubt of his intense 
desire to run again next year. He feels he 
might get the GOP nomination anyway 
but that his chances would be enhanced 
if F.D.R. tries for a fourth term. He's 


already lining up delegates and is en.- - 


couraged by indications of his strength in 
the South. He’s also pleased by the way 
House Minority Leader Martin has fol- 
lowed his advice. Willkie takes credit for 
persuading Martin not to fight Lend- 
Lease, for keeping him from going as far 
as some Southern Democrats would like 
on labor bills, and hopes to get Martin to 
go slow in attacking reciprocal trade. Will- 
kie insists he could carry the party with 
him on foreign policy and says he’s “think- 
ing of” a speech to clarify his views on 
domestic policies. 


Trivia 
Amazed at the speed with which the 


Senate was approving minor committee 
amendments to appropriation bills, fresh- 


man Sen. Kenneth Wherry stopped pro- 
ceedings briefly by inquiring: “What is 
this, an auction?” . . . Washington re- 
porters were amused last week to learn that 
Englishmen irreverently referred to “cra- 
dle-to-grave” security programs as “womb- 
to-tomb” plans . . . Apparently Repre- 
sentative Cooley, discoverer of Washing- 
ton’s decoy anti-aircraft defenses, is per- 
manently saddled with the appellation “the 
wooden congressman.” 





Trends Abroad 


Mititary men say Axis forces in Tuni- 
sia have about used up their offensive po- . 
tentialities, which means Allied offensives 
canbe expected to continue and grow ... 
Not much has been said about it, but an 
“alternate Burma Road” from India to 
China is almost completed; officials say 
it’s a greater engineering feat than the 
Burma Road .. . Incidentally, China is 
moving into the air-transport picture, in- 
augurating the Central Air Transport 
Corp. with equipment taken over from the 
Sino-German Eurasia Aviation Corp... . 
Intelligence reports reveal that bombing 
damage in Germany has been great and 
that civilian morale isn’t too good; the 
Germans, however, are quick to repair 
damaged factories. 


Italian Navy 


The report, published in the U.S. last 
week, that Nazi Admiral General Wilhelm 
Marschall had taken command of all Axis 
naval forces in the Mediterranean, is dis- 
counted by Allied authorities. Not only 
was the report German-inspired via Stock- 
holm, but Allied officials don’t believe the 
Italian Navy would submit to German 
control. They point out that in the past 
the Italians probably could have wiped out 
inferior British naval forces in the Medi- 
terranean but didn’t even try, frequently 
running away instead. It’s believed they 
are hanging on to their navy for its bar- 
gaining power over Hitler, and that con- 
ditions would have to bq much worse be- 
fore Mussolini would submit to German 
naval domination. In that event, there 
would be no surprise if the fleet were scut- 
tled by its crews. 


Hemisphere Notes 


Argentina expects Manuel Maria de 
Oriondo, lawyer-politician from Santa Fe 
Province, to be named as running mate 
with Patron Costas, President Castillo’s 
choice as successor . . . In reporting the 
arrival on vacation of Ed Flynn, most 
Mexico City newspapers referred’ to him 
as “U.S. Ambassador to Australia” . . 
Giving in to union pressure, Canada will 
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shortly encourage labor-management com- 
mittees of the type that has worked well 
in the U.S. and Britain . .. Many in Mex- 
ico expect the government to move soon 
against the Sinarquistas because of their 
continued opposition to military conscrip- 
tion and the war. 


Yugoslav Unity 


Talk that the reorganized Yugoslav ex- 
ile government will ‘soon reconcile its dif- 
ferences with Moscow is premature, but 
some progress is being made. Both Con- 
stantin Fotitch. Yugoslav Minister in 
Washington, and Dr. Ivan Shubashich, 
Serb and Croat leaders, have made trips to 


London to discuss policy. And in Moscow, | 


Allied ‘alks have brought about a Jess un- 
compromising attitude toward General 
Mikhailovitch. Soviet-backed partisan 
leaders in Yugoslavia have held at least 
one secret conference with Mikhailovitch, 
and he is reported to have removed cer- 
tain Chetnik leaders accused by the parti- 
sans of accepting bribes from Italian au- 
thorities in Dalmatia. Officials warn, how- 
ever, that many differences still remain to 
be cleared up. 


Thailand Unrest 


Sino-Thai relations have actually gone 
farther than the mere promise by Chiang 
Kai-shek that his country would covet no 
Thailand territory. Many of the leaders in 
the Jap-dominated Thai government are 
still enthusiastically pro-Tokyo, but others 
are not, and their emissaries have been in 
touch with Chungking. They have indi- 
cated willingness to “cooperate” once the 
tide of war definitely turns against the 
Japs. And some disgruntled Thai generals, 
whose jobs have been taken over by oc- 
cupation officials, have also signified they 
would back an insurrection coordinated 
with Allied action in China 4nd Burma. 


Foreign Notes 


Britain’s Board of Trade is making a 
national survey to determine whether peo- 
ple are shrinking in size during wartime; 
one purpose is to assure that utility clothes 
are being made in proper sizes . . . The ex- 
treme similarity of Norwegian place names 
(Kristiansand and Kristiansund, for in- 
stance) has occasi nally causec Nazi oc- 
cupation forces, acting on orders issued in 
Berlin, to fortify the wrong place . . . The 
Smuts government in South Africa is re- 
sisting growing demands: for a_ native 
trade-union organization, charging Com- 
munist influence; some alleged Communist 
agents may be arrested . . . In Germany, 
barbers now try to get out of shaving cus- 
tomers, because the soap is worth more 
than the price of a shave. 





Specification Changes 


Averett production men, long-suffering 
under constant specification changes by 
the Army and Navy, are now nursing some 
hopes for relief. Generally, the industry 
hasn’t complained, partly because _busi- 


nessmen don’t criticize their customers 
and, in the case of the auto industry, be- 
cause it didn’t want to revive charges of 
“mass-production limitations.” Yet it’s 
privately held that the improvements re- 
sulting from some of the changes aren’t 
worth the production loss caused by the 
change-over. Now that the Truman com- 
mittee has warned the services that they 
will have to take responsibility for inade- 
quate output unless specification changes 
are reduced, industry feels better able to 
speak out. Consequently, there may be 
agitation for a shakeup of the Army Air 
Forces industrial Planning section, which 
rules the industry. 


Wine Shortage 


With whisky growing scarcer, consumers 
will also be able to get less wine. Last 
year’s wine pressing was curtailed because 
of a relatively poor grape crop and because 
of increased drying for raisins demanded 
by the armed forces. Secondly, big dis- 
tillers who now control a large part of 
the country’s wine production are hold- 
ing more wine for improvement through 
aging and-are moving cautiously on sales 
to conserve stocks until the current crop 
yield can be estimated. Finally, demand is 
greater than ever, not only because of 
stepped-up advertising but because the 
people have more money to spend. 


New Fuel Oil Crisis 


Another Eastern Seaboard fuel-oil ¢risis 
is developing, even though the home-heat- 
ing season is almost over. It’s now feared 
the war industries in the area will face seri- 
ous shortages because of dwindling sup- 
plies. Stocks in suppliers’ and distributors’ 
tanks are at a record low and, with con- 
tinuing heavy shipments to Africa and the 
new pipeline transport not yet completed, 
there’s !ttle prospect for replenshing them 
in the near future. There is also a dearth of 
kerosene, but its restricted use is not ex- 
pected to affect war production seriously. 


Injection Process Prospects 


Previewed to an exclusive few last week 
was the radically new injection process 
of rubber manufacture which has unem- 
phasized postwar possibilities. Said to be 
the first technical advance in rubber mold- 
ing in years, it consists primarily of in- 
jecting under heavy pressure almost liquid 
rubber into closed ::oids at vulcanizing 
(300 degrees) temperature. In addition to 
savings in material, time, and vuperational 
costs, production men believe its peace- 
time potential includes such items as rub- 
ber heels and soles, parts for automobiles, 
solid tires, and many other articles now 
manufactured by the orthodox heating- 
in-the-mold process. There’s even hope for 
inflated tires, especially the tubeless type. 
At present, it’s being used only for mak- 
ing Army tank treads. 


Business Footnotes 

The figures weren’t publicized, but it’s 
estimated that withdrawals from savings 
accounts for imeome-tax payments ex- 


ceeded the redemption of war bonds for 
the same purpose . . . Flippant reporters 
on financial beats refer to the Series E, F, 
and G bonds as “Eleanor, Franklin, and 
God bonds” . . . Although reports men- 
tioned only United Aircraft (Sikorsky di- 
vision) as getting a contract for helicop- 
ters, actually two other firms received 
orders for small quantities . . . One milk- 
company executive who was in the van- 
guard of those squawking about lengthy, 
overlapping WPB_ questionnaires will 
shortly take charge of the WPB division 
handling questionnaires. 





Miscellany 


Note the shift in news emphasis by 
most papers, with stories of actual fighting 
being played down in favor of. strictly do- 
mestic news, such as rationing; it’s caused 
partly by the growing interest in the 1944 
campaign . . . It’s now definite that Para- 
mount’s controversial, long-delayed “For 
Whom the Bell Tolls” will be released in 
special road-show engagements ‘n July ... 
Friends fear that the present illness of Lou 
Costello, rotund member of the team of 
Abbott and Costello, may force his retire- 
ment from the entertainment field . . . Be- 
cause so many staff members have been 
commissioned, Yank, the Army newspaper, 


. has had to ban contributions from officers 


in order to maintain its status as being 
strictly of, by, and for enlisted men. 


Stalingrad Film 

The siege and rescue of Stalingrad, in- 
cluding inserts from captured Nazi news- 
reels, will soon be shown American movie- 
goers. Those who have seen the film in 
Russia say it isn’t pretty, but persons with 
strong nerves will be able to see the entire 
story, including the city’s peacetime life, 
air raids, scenes of tank and _ hand-to- 
hand street fighting, and finally the cap- 
ture of the trapped Germans and _ the 
first mass meeting in the freed city. High 
points: the natty German officers in 1942. 
the bedraggled prisoners of January 
1943, and the questioning of Marshal 
Friedrich von Paulus. The picture repre- 
sents the work of some fifteen crack Sovict 
cameramen who covered various sectors of 
the front. 


Book Notes 


Camille Cianfarra, veteran New York 
Times Rome correspondent now assigned 
to Mexico City, is working on a book about 
the Vatican . . . Companion volumes by 


- Generalissimo and Mme. Chiang Kai-shek. 


“All We Are and All We Have” and “We 
Chinese Women,” containing speeches and 
messages since Pearl Harbor, will be out in 
April . . . And later the same month, « 
100,000-word English translation of the 
Generalissimo’s book “China’s Destiny.” 
which holds that moral virtues will again 
make China great, will be released in the 
U.S. ... Booth Tarkington’s longest novel 
to date, called “Kate ‘Fennigate,” is slated 
for May publication. 
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Price ceilings will be removed from luxury goods as part of the 
Office of Price Administration’s new policy of eliminating un- 
r-eessarv controls+that is, if the pelicymakers don’t change 
their minds. ; 


This would mean higher prices for such items as fur coats and 
upper-bracket automobiles. The list is not definitely set, but a 
good guess on some of the other items would include: jewelry, 
sporting goods, musical instruments, cameras, and games. _ 


The cost-of-living index would not be affected, since these non- 
essentials are not included in it and hence no statistical basis 
would be laid for wage increases. The main reason luxufies were 
put under control in the first place was to prevent soaring prices 
from encouraging increased output. That danger now has been 
eliminated by stricter controls on the manufacturing end. 


; OPA reorganization is rapidly sweeping out Leon Henderson’s 


inner circle. Evidences: Resignations of John Hamm and C-. 
David Ginsburg. Insiders are now watching the tenure of J. K. 
Galbraith, the deputy price administrator, to see how far the 
trend will carry. 


The legal division, Ginsburg’s baby, probably will be hard hit 
in the shake-up. It has long been a sore spot, blamed by both 
business and government agencies for complicating OPA controls 
unnecessarily. Recently Prentiss Brown has been impressed by 
the fact that Britain’s price-control setup has only ten lawyers on 
its staff while ours has 2,700! ‘ 


Rea-stamp point rationing should result ‘in a fairer distri- 
bution of such items as beef and butter. But it is doubtful if the 
advantage enjoyed by the small independent food merchant over 
the supermarket and chains will be overcome altogether. 


The big question mark is the effect this rationing will have on 
the still unrationed meat substitutes: poultry, fish, and eggs. Ex- 
perience in Europe has been that these items were snatched up 
quickly by first comers until they, too, had to be rationed. Thus. 
there’s still a chance for merchants to favor their regular cus- 
tomers with shortage items. 


Wi the pleasure-driving ban be lifted in the East? The de- 
cision still hasn’t been made, but a lot of people at the OPA 
would like to do it. Their idea is to cut the A ration from $ to 2 
gallons a week and allow-motorists to use it as they please. More 
B books would have to be issued, however, to care for many who 
were managing to do all their essential driving on the $-gallon A 
ration. It’s a good bet that the pleasure-driving restrictions, if 
they are lifted, will be slapped on again next fall, when the heat- 
ing season starts. 


R econversion of industry back to peacetime production is the 
problem to be taken up next by the War Production Board. Some 
top officials, as pointed out here last week, think at least some 
reconversion, maybe a lot, will be necessary before the war ends, 
and they don’t want to be facing the crisis without a plan of 
action. , 


Leading industrialists from 25 or 30 fields will soon be asked to 
explore the problem with the WPB. 


The heavy machine-tool sndlassiry probably will be the first to 
face the necessity of changing over from war production to some 
other Aype of work. 


That doesn’t mean there'll be an immediate letup in munitions 
production, or that there’s no longer reason to produce at top ~ 
speed. The anticipated development is some months off, probably 
next fall at the earliest. And the munitions surplus theory specifi- 
cally excludes planes and ships, of which there won’t be enough 
until the war ends. 


; ; 
The Controlled Materials Plan is NOT going to be scrapped 
by the new scheduling teclihique of the WPB, regardless of what 
industrialists hear. It may be changed and improved, from time 
to time, but as far as anyone in Washington can see it is going 
to remain in effect for the duration or longer. 


The CMP is the over-all materials-contro! plan: which fits the 
demand to the supply. Scheduling will work within this frame- 
work, like a wheel within a wheel, to break down the allocations 
into still smaller units and direct their flow: 


Production directives from Washington will be used increas- 
ingly to guide materials from the mills to factories. Unlike the old 
method, under which the manufacturer usually could buy his ma- 
terials where he pleased, the new setup will earmark the output of 
materials producers for specific fabricators. This will tend to save 
transportation, and time as well as smooth out/the flow of ma- 
terials. 


The Army still has war orders to place with industry, but top 
officers of the Services of Supply now regard the production job 
as being over the hump. The feeling is that industry will be able 


‘ to handle, without any trouble, whatever is necessary from here 


on out. 


The big job now is to get the stuff to the fronts. The SOS will 
be just as tough about this phase as it was about the production 
end. Officers are determined to get just as much shipping space 
as possible to carry our arms, supplies, and men to the fronts, 
regardless of how unpopular their methods may make them. The 
tipoff: They will turn on the heat for cutting Lend-Lease andj 
British aid shipments to the bone. 


A power-conservation program, though slow in coming, is 
definitely on the way. WPB people figure that 2;000,000 tons of 
coal and 1,000,000 barrels of oil could be saved annually by cut- 
ting down the unnecessary uses of electricity such as extra high 
intensity lighting. That will avert a power shortage next year and 
make unnecessary ‘the expenditure of scarce materials on a lot 
more generating equipment. 


Students of strategy think the Trans-Caucasus oil fields will 
be the goal of this summer’s German counteroffensive, as it was - 
in 1942. The Wehrmacht’s oil needs are acute. By maintaining 
their lines on the Sea of Azov and holding a bridgehead across 
the Kerch Strait, the Germans prevented encirclement of their 
Crimean force. It now stands ready for battering-ram drives 
toward Baku and Batum. « 


German chances of success are less than last year. The Nazis 
are weaker in men and ‘supplies, owing to demands of their Tu- 
nisian force. The Russians are stronger in supplies. An Allied 
cleanup in Tunisia would disrupt German offensive plans, forcing 
them to shift big forces to Southern Europe to confront the sec- 
ond-front threat. Russia wants a distribution of the Allied cas- 
ualty load. 





Equipment for Combat 


es see in the dark and to see at a greater distance 
_ «»-to push back the clouds and fogs of ignorance 
has been since the beginning of time one of man’s 
greatest aspirations. 

Spurred by war, the scientific laboratories of the 
nation are making tremendous strides toward meet- 
ing this aspiration. 

In every branch of the services our fighting men 
are now armed with electrical devices which en- 


able them to pierce the black of night, the depths 


of the ocean and the clouded skies. Already much 
of our success over our enemies on land, sea and in 
the air has been achieved through the use of these 
“electrical cats.” 

The peacetime possibilities of these devices 
which pierce the darkness are limitless. 

In the very forefront in the design and manu- 
facture of these developments stand Western 
Electric and its engineering organization, the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. 


Western Electric 


> 
IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOG THE BELL SYSTEM. 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT, 





The Brass Indusby has come a long way... : or 
SINCE BRASS-MAKING SKILL WAS SMUGGLED IN WINE-CASKS 


Og IME WAS, when brass-making was a matter of 
F carat skill built on hit-or-miss experience. 
And the master brass-casters, whose secrets were their 
capital, would part with their lives sooner than their 
knowledge. Yet there were all too few of these men, 
which sometimes meant that, to start a new brass 
foundry in America, a caster or two had to be spirited 
from England in a wine-tun. Also, it meant that brass- 
quality was variable, sometimes a strange and won- 
derful thing. 


But brass-buyers broke up that situation by de- 
manding that brass meet 
definite specifications uni- 


Then real progress began. And now at Bristol, it’s 
taken as a complaint when a customer remarks: 
“You people make brass that’s right on the nose 
only 99% of the time!” 

Nowadays, the uniformity of the different analyses 
... Specified for Bristol sheet, rod and wire... is | 
watched with the vigilance of a front-line sentry. Be- 
cause up to the front lines is where it’s going, in car- 
tridges, shells and other war material. And, for this 
fighting service, no effort is left unmade to produce 
brass “‘on the nose’ 100% of the time. Apparently 

this is actually being done, 
for we have heard no word 
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formly and consistently. to the contrary. 


MAKERS OF BRASS SINCE 1850 
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March 22, 1943 





Reich Reels as RAF Unleashes 


Heaviest Raids on Its Cities 


Wrecking Industry Is Aim 


of Continuous Night Attacks; 


Nazis Admit ‘Great’ Damage 


Nuremberg. Munich. Stuttgart. Essen. 
hese names once stood for great prosper- 
bus cities. But last week to all Germans 
hey meant death and destruction. In the 
short space of five days all were wrecked 
by the RAF in greater or less degree. This 
act loomed above all other. events on the 
rorldwide fronts and in the final history 
of this war, the dates March 8-12, 1943, 
may rank as the period when air power, 
3 applied to the devastation of civilian 
enters, really came of age. ‘* 

The week-long blitz followed the ‘abies: 
ive raids of February, when a record 10,- 
00 tons of bombs were dropped on Nazi 
Europe. The story of what happened in 
Nuremberg, Munich, Stuttgart, and Essen 
vas told not only by returning British 
pilots but by the Germans themselves. 








The Nazi radio fumed: “After having de- . 


stroyed historic monuments of Liibeck, 
Rostock, Miinster, and other towns of 


Northern and Western Germany, the Brit- - 


ish Air Force is now endeavoring to de- 
stroy also the famous architectural land- 
marks of the cities of Southern Germany.” 

The raid on Nuremberg, which started 
off the series, apparently smashed the an- 
cient Altstadt, the medieval fortress in 
the center of the city—plus whatever the 
hundreds of tons ‘of bombs dropped did 
to the industries clustered around the old 
town. Five hundred tons of bombs on Mu- 
nich’s industries also wrecked art galleries 
and severely damaged the Brown House, 
Nazi party headquarters. And the raid on 
Stuttgart tore open the parks and planes 
of that Wiirttemberg City. ~ 

All these were what the British call 
heavy raids, involving from 150 to 500 
planes. The German High Command com- 
muniqués—as good an index as any of the 
effect of air attack—admitted that the 
damage was “considerable” or “great.” 


This in itself is unusual phrasing, for the 
Nazis generally dismiss such raids with the 
remark that “damage” was caused. 

But the RAF reserved its biggest force 
for Essen, a city of some 500,000 people 
in which even the Germans don’t claim 
there are any “cultural monuments.” It 
does, however, contain the famous Krupp 
steel and engineering works, a self-con- 
tained little industrial kingdom with 148 
miles of. railway running between the 
plants and model workers’ settlements 
with 12,000 houses on the outskirts. 

Against Krupp’s the RAF sent one of 
the most powerful air fleets ever to raid 


the Continent. More than 1,000 tons of . 


bombs were dropped, and they landed on 
great munitions factories. The previous 
week, thirteen of the main buildings of the 
Krupp plant were destroyed in another 
heavy raid. The new assault completed 
the destruction and smashed important 


‘ structures missed in the first raid. Further- 


more, the workers’ settlements were. hit 
just as hard as the industrial installations, 
and the British estimated that more than 
30,000 had been left homeless. 

This marked the first time the British 
had been able to strike at an industrial 
target in the Reich with such deadly ef- 
fect. It was even more noteworthy be- 
cause the Ruhr Valley is one of the most 
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heavily defended areas in the Reich; as a 
consequence, the RAF lost 28 planes in the 
second attack. Essen has also always been 


a difficult target because of the constant — 


“smog” that hangs over it. Last Friday, 
however, the British were favored by un- 
usually clear weather. 

The RAF concept of wrecking German 
industry by mass night attacks has been 
supplemented by the American theory of 
round-the-clock bombing. Heavy bombers 
of the Eighth Air Force joined the RAF 
to carry out the round-the-clock part of 
bombing on two occasions last week, mak- 
ing daylight attacks on targets in France. 
That they too were hitting where it hurt 
was revealed by a Vichy admission that in 
one American raid on Rennes 250 persons 
were killed. 
Significance 

Last week’s raids may mark a turning 
point in the air offensive against the Reich. 
First, they actually appeared to be on a 
heavier and more continuous scale than 
anything the RAF has hitherto attempted. 
Second, difficult industrial objectives were 
hit. Third, the Germans for the first time 
were impelled to admit really serious dam- 
age. This may have been part of the new 
campaign of brutal frankness in propa-/ 
ganda, but it was also an important indi- 
cation of the increasing weight of air at- 
tack. 

Up until now, however, it cannot be said 
that the bombing of Germany has had de- 
cisive results. Air Minister Sir Archibald 
Sinclair told the House of Commons that 
the raids had destroyed 2,000 factories 
and made 1,000,000 Germans homeless. 

These are impressive figures, but bal- 
anced against the size, population, and or- 
ganization of the Reich, they lose a good 
deal of their import. 

Raids as heavy as those of last week, 
however, may be a different story. Never- 
theless, there is one important qualifica- 
tion. That is the ability of the RAF and 
USAAF to continue or step up the scale of 
attack and still devote a large percentage 
of air power to the ground-support com- 
mands. For the damage to Germany by 
bombing would not compensate for the de- 
feat of a force invading Europe because it 
lacked sufficient specialized air support. 





Tunisian Timetable 


The Allied forces in Tunisia last week 
received the thanks of their Commander- 
in-Chief, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, for 
their “recent great effort” in thwarting all 
attempts of the enemy to break out of the 
ring encircling him. But though he pre- 
dicted that the Germans would inevitably 
be pushed back into the sea, Eisenhower 
nevertheless counseled the troops to watch 
out for “further and desperate efforts” by 
Field Marshal Erwin Rommel to breach 
the Allied positions. ; 

That was,one way of saying that the 
Axis had been able to keep the initiative 
during most of the four months’ fighting in 
North Africa. In sum, the recent opera- 
tions added up to a tactical victory for 
Rommel, since every day that he gained 
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Casualty in Tunisia: This Tommy’s truck hit a land mine on the northern front 


in Tunisia put the Allied schedule farther 


behind and enabled the Axis to strengthen 
its defenses in Southern Europe. 

That Rommel meant business in his 
campaign of disruption had just been 
proved anew by the boldness of his sally 
from the Mareth Line against the British 
Eighth Army under Gen. Sir Bernard L. 
Montgomery. Merrill Mueller, News- 
WEEK’s correspondent at the front, wit- 
nessed the battle while visiting a South 
African air wing and told how Rommel 
sent three columns totaling about 200 
tanks, including some heavy Mark VI’s, 
against the Eighth Army’s best positions 
near Medenine: 

“The rolling ground east of Medenine is 
full of wadies, but after you cross the 
deepest one the ground suddenly flattens 
into a sand and scrub plain running from 
the sea southwest 45 miles into the mo- 
notonous desert. On the western boundary 
of that plain, purple, gray, and green sand- 
stone and limestone hills rise sharply, beck- 
oning on the Eighth Army. But it was 
Rommel who was attacking in the hope of 
catching the Eighth Army off balance. 

“We watched the South Africans put 
squadrons of fighter-bombers into the air 
to catch the German tanks refueling east 
of Medenine. The air was full of the sound 
of American-built Kittyhawks, while in 


the distance we could see flashes of Mont-- 


gomery’s artillery and antitank guns, the 
dull sounds of their rapid fire rolling 
through the hot sandy haze.” “ 
Afterward Mueller and other corre- 
spondents took a pasting from a flock of 
Junkers 88s which came over to dive bomb 
the South Africans’ airfield. The corre- 


spondents jumped into foxholes, but Muel- 
ler, who had forgotten to put on his helmet, 
was nicked in the ear by a fragment from 
a bomb that fell less than a hundred yards 
away. 

The Eighth Army beat off Rommel’s at- 
tack decisively and along with Fighting 
French troops under Brig. Gen. Jacques Le 
Clere, circled the- southern end of the 
Mareth Line and defeated the Germans in 
a skirmish among the sand dunes near 
Ksar Rhilane. At the same time, French 
troops under Gen. Henri Giraud tightened 
the Allied ring by capturing Metlaoui, 
north of the Chott Djerid and within 2 
miles of German-held Gafsa. And in the 
north the British First Army hurled back a 
series of German infantry thrusts. | 


Red Gamble 


In the great Ukrainian steppe last 
month, the Red Army High Command 
risked a bold gamble for high stakes. Had 
it won, the south might have been cleared 
of the Nazis. But the capture of Kharkov 
this week meant that the Reds had lost. 

When the gamble was first considered, 
conditions seemed favorable. German sup- 
ply lines were disorganized by the loss of 
key railroads. German reserves were de- 
pleted bya succession of defeats. German 
morale was sapped by retreat. The precipi- 
tous withdrawal of the Nazis had left 
numerous thin pockets and salients, which 
could be easily nipped off. 

In February Col. Gen. Nikolai Vatutin 
struck west of Kharkov, using a dozen 
panzer columns in the race toward the 
Dnieper. Speed was essential, for in an- 
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Ar AN Apvancep ALLIED AiR Base 
in Norta Arrica (by wireless) —The 
sun has a quick vigor these early March 
days, and the skin of fliers and ground 
_ crews here is lightly reddened. But when 
clouds scud in from behind the surround- 
ing mountains and the North African 
winter evening begins to fall, it is sud- 
denly colder than anyone would like. The 
lucky ones may be in a tent or shack 
with a stove. The rest roll up under 


.§ blankets and smoke and talk until the 


lights go out. 

It was already cold this day when the 
Martin Marauders came in from a mis- 
sion over Gafsa, which at present is an 
outpost on Rommel’s receding western 
line. The planes returning home looked 
sharp, black, and small, like distant bees, 
as they circled the field beneath a sky 
that was half cloudy and half alight. The 
planes came to rest in the heart of a 
broad plaieau which is nearly bare of 
trees. The crews hurried to make their 
reports and eat their suppers. Half an 
hour later a blackjack game was under 
way. 

Fliers relax hard after a mission, and 
money circulates in large capitalistic 
goba, t":e faster the better. Each air base 





LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 


The Men Who Fly Our Medium Bombers 


by JOHN LARDNER 


would be a colony of millionaires rub- 
bing elbows with paupers but for the fact 
that lady luck runs’ her full cycle in a 
short time, especially when the game is 
army blackjack and most of the thou- 
sand-franc notes eventually return to 
their respective bases unscathed. 

Your correspondent paid his initiation 
fee and dropped out of the game to lis- 
ten around. There was some talk of the 
day’s operation but not much. Anti-air- 
craft fire had been light, and most of the 
planes had hit their marks and headed 
home before the shooting started. Two 
navigators were playing chess near a 
stove and exchanging sporadic memoirs. 
A pilot, Capt. Jim Vickers, who played 
at Rice Institute, was talking Texas foot- 
ball. Capt. Ed Hahn, officer of this 
squadron, began to tell of his life as the 
bunkmate of men half his age. 


The men here fly the Martin Ma- 
rauders and the North American Mitch- 
ells, the medium bombers which do so 
much and of which so little is written. 
Your correspondent has seen the medium 
bombers at work at both sides of the 
world. It can be said coldly and without 
reservation that the Marauders-and the 


‘ 


> 
Mitchells are the best of their kind in the 
war and immeasurably active and val- 
uable. 

In doing their work against enemy 
shipping and airfields and as escorts on 
heavy-bombing raids, the Mitchells and 
Marauders encounter heavier flak and 
more stubborn resistance here than they 
have as yet in the Pacific. A Marauder 
came in very recently with every man in 
the crew hit and with more than 150 
holes in the fuselage. But they eat it up. 
The plane and crew are now ready for 
action again. 

The bomb crews hereabouts have ob- 
served many examples of Axis ingenuity. 
They tell of enemy vessels sending up 
balloons to snare our planes. But our 
planes evade these dodges for the most 
part. One thing can safely be said for 
Rommel’s supply route between Sicily 
and Tunisia—there is never a dull mo- 
ment for either side from the starting 
gate to the wire finish. 

The morning after the blackjack game, 
the men of the Mitchells and the Ma- 
rauders were off again—this time to 
sweep the waves of the Mediterranean. 
They went fortified with coffee, a rare 
treat here where tea three times a day 
is the standard brew. 

The sun came out as the planes van- 
ished from sight to hound the enemy’s 
traces. It was suddenly warm on the 
bare, rocky plateau and your corre- 
spondent turned his eyes from the sky to 
watch the procession of Arab laborers 
placidly rolling barrels across a field with 
their feet. 


~e 








other month the melting snows would cov- 
er the steppe with a thick sheet of mud. 
Neither large masses of infantry nor sup- 
plies could move fast enough. Therefore, 
the main reliance was put on tanks and 
motorized artillery, fueled from dumps 
abandoned by the Germans. 

But the Germans refused to be disor-. 
ganized and held on stubbornly to-a few 
vital “hedgehog” strongholds. Without 
Soviet infantry to occupy what they re- 
duced or to capture what blocked their 
path, the Red panzer columns began to 
slow down. The German Command, on the 
other hand, tossed reinforcements into bat- 
tle with complete disregard for losses. Mos- 
cow placed the strength of the fresh Ger- 
man troops, the bulk of them brought from 
occupied Europe, at 25 divisions. Included 
was a picked corps, consisting of one mo- 
torized Elite Guard and four tank divi- 
sion. 

The German plan provided for a sharp, 
powerful thrust across the Donets River, 


deep behind Kharkov. The primary ob- 


jective was not this battered city, which 
the Nazis themselves had systematically 
wrecked before their retreat. The objective 
was to trap General Vatutin’s army and 
then completely destroy it—even ‘as the 
Axis armies themselves were destroyed be- 

fore Stalingrad. 
ME Nazi plan nearly succeeded. It 
ailed only because the Russian _enius for 


defense once again asserted itself. Tanks 
imbedded in frozen soil became pillboxes. 
Guns dragged into houses converted those 
buildings into forts. This delaying action 
was fought until the Red defenses in the 
rear could be tompleted. Once that was 
done, the Red panzer units rejoined their 
main forces. Held at bay on the Donets, 
the Germans willy-nilly turned. toward 
Kharkcv. .Here, 900 tanks were sent 
against the Red defenses, and once again 
the conquering hosts of Hitler rumbled 
through the capital of the Ukraine. 

The reverses in the Ukraine were a se- 
vere blow to Russia’s hopes. But the Reds 
sought solace in the victories on the cen- 
tral front, where the capture of Rzhev was 
followed by that of Vyazma. Smolensk, 
the greatest German stronghold in Rus- 
sia, is now only 65 miles away, although 
the approach of the spring thaw operated 
to the advantage of the Germans. 


Murderer of Moresby 


Just seven days after his Army fliers 
had wiped out a Japanese convoy in the 
Bismarck Sea, Lt. Gen. George C. Kenney, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Air 
in Washington with other high member 
in wi mem 
of General MacArthur's staff. 

- The short, stocky general with the crew 
haircut and deeply lined face did not come 


home for praise on his March 2-4 triumph. 
That had been showered on him from 
every quarter and was topped off by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s declaration that Kenney 
had been doing a grand job down there. 
Instead, Kenney came for planes, and 
more planes, for Lightnings and Flying 
Fortresses and Liberators, and for more 
men to fly them. For by last week it was 
apparent that the Japs were once again 
building up their strength in the South- 
west Pacific to major proportions. 

The need for greater Allied air strength 
was evident in every line of the communi- 
qués issued from General MacArthur’s 
headquarters. In the week following the 
Bismarck Sea debacle, the Japanese 
stepped-up their air activity into -one of 
the largest and most sustained operations 
since the middle of 1942. They also shut- 
tled in a reserve of planes from the north 
through Rabaul. 

At the same time, more Jap convoys 
headed for New Guinea. One, composed of 
five merchantmen and three destroyers, 
was sightec’ off Wewak, on the northern 
coast of New Guinea. As in the Bismarck 
Sea conflict, the enemy ships crept close 
to the big island under cover of a storm: 
At dusk, Allied bombers reached the scene. 
Despite bad weather and anti-aircraft fire, 


_ bombers succeeded in scoring hits on the 


ships. 
All in all, there are now some 150,000 
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“Tie PT’s, about which we have 
heard little following their exploits in the 
Philippines, have since last October taken 
part in many actions, principally because 
the sea fighting has focused around 
Guadalcanal, and these fierce little motor 
torpedo boats have a base nearby. - 

Beginning with the night of Oct. 13, 
when the PT’s drove at a Japanese force 
of cruisers and destroyers descending 
upon Guadalcanal, these vicious fighters 
have seen plenty of action. They have 
attacked battleships, cruisers. and de- 
stroyers and scored hits. They have 
watched for submarines and been the 
natural patrol and protection from this 
menace when troops were unloading. 
They participated in the series of night 
engagements on Nov. 13, and constantly 
from time to time were used to counter- 
attack the “Tokyo Express,” a term used 
for the Japanese ships attempting to land 
troops and supplies on Guadalcanal at 
night. And in their more recent exploit 
during the period Jan. 29 to Feb. 7, in 
the Japanese attempt to remove troops 
from Guadalcanal, the PT’s were the only 
sea craft to attack enemy warships. Three 
were lost then. 

All in all, in the rather short time the 
PT’s have 
South Pacific, their record has been ex- 
cellent. They are credited with 250,000 
tons of enemy craft destroyed and dam- 
aged in three months. 

The PT is an outgrowth of the coastal 
motor boat CMB, which came into ex- 





seen active service in the - 


The “Expendables” Keep on Taking Toll 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 
i 


istence in 1915-16, largely as a result_of 
the U-boat menace. It proved to be a 
very handy craft and, because of its light 
draft, was able to work in and around 
the English Channel, which was heavily 
mined. In this war the British MTB’s 
are still the handiest types for close-in 
work around the British Isles. 

The PT’s recently built, with a range 
in excess of 2,000 miles, and a top speed 
of 50 knots plus, should be an improve- 
ment over those stationed originally in 
the Philippines. Carrying from two to 
four torpedo tubes, depth charges, an 
anti-aircraft battery, and a crew of about 
nine, this little vessel” packs a harder 
punch, on a smaller money and personnel 
expenditure basis, than any other type 
of sea craft. 

But, valuable as the PT’s are, their 
work is specialized, and, if they are as- 
signed tasks for which they are not fitted, 
their usefulness is limited. They are 
essentially boats to operate from a base, 
and on extended trips should be ac- 
companied by a tender. In coastal escort 
they are useful, but for deep-sea opera- 
tions, either with the fleet or on convoy 
duty, they cannot do the work of the 
destroyer or destroyer escort. But, as- 
signed to operate in an area suited to 
them, they should be extremely effective. 


We have seen their value in the Solo-: 


mons, and if there ever was an area 
built to order for the PT, it is in/the seas" 
stretching from China to Australia—filled 
with little islands and unexplofed regions, 


_ 


where reefs abound to trap the heavier 
ship. There the little PT can roam freely, 
afraid of nothing, not even the air. Heavy 
bombers can’t touch it, and dive bombers 
find it elusive. Str afing fighters meet a 
return fire. 

The geography of this area is such that 
the closest cooperation can exist between 
the PT’s and the land-based air force in 
patrol, attacks on surface craft, investiga- 
tion, as a counter to enemy infiltration 
tactics, and for quick night raids on as- 
sembled enemy shipping previously lo- 
cated by air reconnaissance. And, next to 
aircraft, they can move things faster 
from one locality to another than any ; 
other type of conveyance. 


The “Navy this week released a 
statement, accompanied by a map, show- 
ing that the naval battles that took place 





in the Solomons area represented some Le 
of the most concentrated and important - 
naval actions of this war. The period F 


covers the six months’ phase-of operations 
during which United States units made 
their initial landing in the Solomons, ‘ 
seized Guadalcanal’s partially completed S 
airfield, consolidated their gains, and 
finally crushed all enemy resistance on 








Japanese troops in the Southwest Pacific 
and the northwestern approaches to Aus- 
tralia. Of these, some 70,000 are in New 
Britain, with the main concentration at 
Rabaul, and lesser forces at Buka, Bou- 
gainville, and New Ireland. There are 12,- 
000 Japanese on the island of Timor, and 
25,000 to 30,000 on New Guinea, of which 
7,000 hold Salamaua and Lae while the 
balance are scattered at Madang, Wewak, 
and Finschhafen on the north and at other 
villages on the southwest coast. 

Whether General Kenney will be able to 
get enough planes to offset these powerful 
Jap forces hung in the balance in Wash- 
ington last week. Meanwhile, in the gen- 
eral’s absence, the Allied Air Forces in 
the Southwest Pacific fight under the di- 
rection of a thin, wiry Kansan with deep- 
set we and a prominent nose. He is Brig. 
Gen? Ennis C. Whitehead, Kenney’s dep- 
uty and the man in direct command of the 
air forces that won the Battle of the Bis- 
marck Sea. : 

Kenney and Whitehead are both sol- 
diers’ generals—energetic, informal, and in- 
clined to see everything through personal- 
ly. Whitehead joined the Army as a pri- 


a 


vate in the aviation section of the Signal 
Corps in 1917. He was made a first lieu- 
tenant, and when the war ended, he re- 
turned to the University of Kansas for his 
degree. But he couldn’t stay away from 
planes. By July 1920 he was back in the 
Air Service, this time as first lieutenant in 
the Regular Army. 

Whitehead became ‘a fighter-pilot, de- 
voting his time to pursuit groups and fight- 
er squadrons. He could slow-roll, snap-roll, 
and do other acrobatics ‘with the best of 
the fighter-pilots. Testing planes was also 
his job, and, even in later years when he 
commanded flying fields, he was accus- 
tomed to “ringing out” a plane to keep 
his hand in. 

He was good at engineering, and after 
going through the Air Service Engineer- 
ing School was named assistant engineer- 
ing officer and pilot for the Pan American 
flight from Miami, Fla., to Panama under 
the command of the late Maj. Gen. Her- 
bert A. Dargue. For his part in the flight, 
Whitehead received the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross. 

The general, who is married and has a 
son and daughter, was fond of baseball 


Guadalcanal. The areas where the several of 
battles were fought and the general char- ' 
acter of the actions are given, as are also wi 
Japanese and United States ship losses. th 
We lost 32 warships, the most im- ou 
portant being two aircraft carriers, seven N 
cruisers, and thirteen destroyers. The pn 
Japanese are known to have lost 37 war Ai 
craft, the most important being two bat- ki 
tleships, nine cruisers, and 26 destroyers. st 
They lost no carriers but had four dam- i 
aged and also six battleships. But it is the " 
losses that really count. Their losses in st 
personnel must have exceeded ours greatly - 
because of the transports sunk. _. z 
dl 
in his youth, but now his favorite recrea- b 
tion is a lively game of soft ball. His last e 
post in the United States was comman- p 
dant of Luke Field, Ariz., where the young u 
Chinese fliers trained. Last summer, he n 
was ordered to the Southwest Pacific. is 
At 47, Whitehead still fties his plane over a 
the combat area, discovering things for it 
himself and thinking up new misery for 0 
the enemy. It is said in New Guinea if I 
there is one American the Japanese fear I 
and hate more than another, it is Ennis 
Whitehead, whom the Tokyo radio some- C 
times calls “The Murderer of Moresby.” i 
General Whitehead takes that with a grin. t 
He earned the name after his fighters and t 
bomber. had killed hundreds of Japanese i 
stroops at Buna. He justified it even more 1 
by the merciless beating his men gave the 
Japanese during the Battle of the Bismarck ! 


Sea. That is the reason why General Mac- 

Arthur gave the Distinguished Service - 
Cross to Whitehead and why General Ken- | 
ney appointed him his deputy. And as | 
Kenney’s deputy, it was Whitehead’s job 

to beat off the Jap convoys forming to the 

north of Australia before they could even 

set.an invasion in motion. 
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For the record: The Navy issued this self-explanatory map giving the first 
comprehensive picture of naval action in the Solomons 


Snug Harbor 


This story was sent to NEWSWEEK by one 
of its war reporters in Britain, Al Newman. 


SoMEWHERE IN Great Britain (by 
wireless). This is where they come to 
thaw out after the convoy trip to Mur- 
mansk or to cool off after the run from 
*North Africa. They do not wear uniforms 
—just civvies, and the eagle pin of the 
American Merchant Marine. They sail all 
kinds of boats from the rustiest old tramp 
steamer to the newest of the Liberty ships 

Taking a rest cure with merchant mar- 
“Russianitis” is 
strenuous. They do their relaxing the hard 
way. At 11 o'clock in the morning there 
is a concerted rush to the local Admiral 
Benbow—a pub prosaically dubbed Ar- 
chy’s. Numerous double whiskies with 
beer chasers follow, and by lunchtime 
everyone including your correspondent is 
paralyzed for the day. Games of chance 
usually occupy the afternoon. In the eve- 
ning you write your own ticket. No effort 
is made to regiment the residents so long 
as they do not burn down the joint or kick 
in the walls. On a recent sightseeing tour, 
one of them actually swiped the keys to 
Edinburgh Castle and was indignant when 
he was forced to return them. 

You might think you could dredge these 
characters to the bottom and never find an 
ideal among them. Yet, when they are in 
their cups and will talk freely, you find 
they have a clear idea what they are risk- 
ing their lives for. The pay is good, but 
remember that when a man goes into the 
Ity seas on the Murmansk route ne lasts 
& maximum of fourteen minutes. 

Joe Wendt of Philadelphia is one of the 
lucky ones. When a sub got his ship on 
the way back from Russia, he was picked 
up by a British corvette and treated roy- 
ally by the crew, many of whom gave him 
their rum ration. “Murmansk is a col- 
lection of ruins and snow,” says Joe. “We 








were there 60 days and had 151 air raids. 
There is one hotel in the town, but we 
had to stay aboard ship. They take pot- 
shots at you if you are ashore after the 
midnight deadline. You can get one drink 
of vodka every other day. It was a won- 
derful run, financially, because there is no 
chance to spend your money. At any other 
port, whether I go ashore with 300 bucks 
or 1,500 bucks, two weeks is the limit. 
Then I am broke.” 

Then there’s Arnold Jepsen. He goes 
around town with a gimpy foot and cane. 
The gimpy foot is the result of 76 hours 
in the bilge of a lifeboat. He and his ship- 
mates got it 60 miles off New York, but 
to their infinite disgust they were picked 
up by an outbound vessel. This is what 
happened: ““One fellow took morphine 
tablets and kept seeing castles. Toward 
the end of the trip we found a Norwegian 
kid clinging to the bottom of a capsized 
lifeboat. He had been adrift fifteen days 
and all his mates were dead. He had tried 
suicide by drinking seawater, but he was 
just too young and strong to die.” 

But not all the flotsam and jetsam 
fished out of the ocean ncwadays spells 
tragedy. James Sallee of Boston said: “We 
were at anchor off Oran and things were 
mighty dull. Then one of the crew no- 
ticed something floating and went over 
the side after it. It was a 300-gallon cask 
of red wine from a sunken Spanish ship 
in the harbor. Divers had cut her open in 
salvage operations. Later we got another 
—white wine, this time Man, we was 
drunk for days.” 


Chennault of China 


All through the day, crowds filed through 
Brig. Gen. Claire L. Chennault’s tiny office 
somewhere in South China. “Kung chu 
sheng li,” said the smiling Chinese, “best 

_wishes for victory.” “Congratulations, sir,” 
said the American fliers, “now we'll show 
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the Japs.” The reason was a commniqué 
issued that day in Chungking: “Upon the 
direction of the War Department, the 
Fourteenth Air-Force was activated. today 
... The Fourteenth Air Force, commanded 
by Brigadier General Chennault, replaces 
the China Air Task,Force.” 

Chennault (see cover) took the change 
quietly as he sat behind his unpainted pine 
desk in the plastered-mud shed which is 
his headquarters. In little more than a year 
of war he had_advanced from commander 
of the semi-official American Volunteer 
Group to commander of the United States 
Army’s newest full-fledged Air Force. But 
few of the Flying Tigers, with whom a year 
earlier he gave Japan its first rude shock, 
remained with Chennault; the Tigers had 
left him in July—some because they were 
worn out and yearned for a rest, others 
because they resented the attitude of their 
new Army commanders. Chennault’s men 
were now Army fliers, who had come to 
him, zgreen and cocky, last summer, and: 
whom he has since molded into superb 
fliers. as good as his first brood of Tigers. 

Teaching these men was a joy to Chen- 
nault—for teaching is as much in his blood 
as flying. He began his career as a Louisi- 
ana high-school principal, and even in the 
Air Corps he taught flying tactics. He 
wrote a textbook, “The Role of Defensive 
Pursuit,” which is a classic in.its field. And 
when he gave up pedagogy, it was only to 
form the fabulous “Three Men on a Fly- 
ing Trapeze” air-stunt team, which special- 
ized in flying with three planes tied to- 
gether with a cord. 


Partly deaf, Chennault retired in 1937 | 


to his farm and big family. But soon he 
turned up in China, at Gen. Chiang Kai- 
shek’s invitation, to help fight the Japa- 
nese. The small Chinese Air Force was 
quickly snuffed out, but Chennault kept 
on training Chinese fliers, studying Japa- 
nese tactics, perfecting an air-raid alarm 
system. The last was so good that Chinese 
headquarters were warned of raids while 
Jap bombers were still warming up at their 
bases. 

In 1940, Washington gave China—and 
Chennault—100 outmoded Curtiss P-40s 
originally earmarked for Sweden and let 
him choose recruits among , adventure- 
hungry Army and Navy youths. At a base 
in Burma in 1941 Chennault began school- 
ing them. He taught them to fight in pairs 
and to attack only from below or above. 
He showed them the weak points of their 
own planes—and of Japan’s. He made the 
men hard and the discipline easy. He 
coupled their new skill with supreme con- 
fidence. Then, three weeks before Pearl 
Harbor, he informed Chungking that the 
American Volunteer Group was ready for 
action. 

With never more than 50 planes fit for 
combat, Chennault guarded all of Burma 
and South China. Soon the Flying Tigers 
were a legend. With shark’s teeth painted 
on the noses, their planes took on vastly 
superior Japanese air squadrons. When 
the AVG was finally disbanded on July 4, 
1942, it had shot down twenty planes for 
each one it lost. 

Many a man Chennault trained was an 
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ace, but each gave all credit to the “Old 
Man.” He took care of everything—from 
his fliers’ conduct in battle to cigarettes in 
the canteen. For relaxation, he played 
poker for high stakes. But even in sleep, 
his mind never left air combat. One of his 
aides told this typical story of an “air trap” 
Chennault thought up one night: 

“He woke me up in the middle of the 
night and told me to come out with him 
and see how it worked. I was hoping we'd 
see it from a nice safe plgce . . . But, no, 
Chennault was expecting a certain runway 
to be bombed, and he led me right to that 
runway. It was bombed all right. A bomb 
exploded 50 yards from Chennault, and, 
unfortunately, myself. But his trap worked 
all right. The Japs sent over three bomb- 
ers, and we got all three of them—wreck- 
age, eleven dead, and one wounded prison- 
er. We sent up only three planes and lost 
only one of them, but the pilot bailed out 
safely. I can’t tell you the details, but it 
was a new wrinkle, quite a clever trap.” 

Chennault’s advancement was partly a 
recognition of the tactical genius that has 
enabled him to work out such traps for the 
Japanese. Mme. Chiang Kai-shek’s visit to 
Washington may also have played: a part 
in it. 

But the main factor behind the estab- 
lishment of the Fourteenth Air Force was 
personal. Chennault is a hard and inde- 
pendent man who resents interference with 
the system of tactics and training he has 
developed. He knows that no one can 
match his knowledge either of the enemy 
air force or of combat conditions in Asia’s 
skies. He further knows that the record of 
his men is a testimony to the effectiveness 
of his bold and unorthodox methods. 

This produced strong differences between 
Chennault and his superiors. Lt. Gen. 
Joseph W. Stilwell, commander of Ameri- 
can forces in China, India, and Burma and 
chief of staff in the Chinese Army, held 
that infantry alone won wars. He was re- 
ported to have told Chennault once, in ef- 
fect, that “aeronauties is all right to play 
with in peacetime, but this is war now.” 
Chennault, on+he other hand, insisted that 
the air force must bear the major burden 
of fighting as long as there was no well- 
armed infantry in China. 

Equally sharp was the friction between 
Chennault and Brig. Gen. Clayton L. 
Bissell, commander of the Tenth Air Force 
—based in India—which formerly included 
the China Air Task Force. Bissell believed 
in the rule book. He resented Chennault’s 
unorthodox tactics as much as he objected 
to the free and easy ways of Chennault’s 
men. On several instances, Bissell overruled 
Chennault’s orders — without notifying 
Chennault. The fact that Chennault’s 
planes and supplies came through Bissell 
did not help matters. 

Chennault sent his Chief of Staff, Col. 
Merian C. Cooper, to the United States to 
plead for more planes. When that failed, 
Col. Robert L. Scott, chief of the Fighter 
Command in China, followed Cooper. 
Scott made a public appeal for just 500 
planes. Last week’s developments gave 
Chennault his independence. All he needs 
now are the planes. 


Prelude to Invasion: Real Bullets Enforce 
Lesson at Army Amphibious Training Center 


’ The Army last week for the first time 
permitted correspondents to see the full 
details of the invasion training being 
given picked troops in preparation for the 
assault against the Axis. Roland C. Gask, 
Assistant Editor of the Fighting Fronts 
department, was NEWSWEEK’s representa- 
tive at the demonstrations, and in the 
following story tells what he saw. 


The Allied armies that will win the final 
battles against the Axis both in Europe 
and the Pacific must first hit the beaches. 
Their advance units must storm ashore 
in heavily armed landing boats, over- 
whelm enemy coastal and supporting de- 
fenses, and establish under fire huge steel- 
ringed beachheads that can be used as 


invasion channels. 


Soldiers who can do this—specialized 
amphibious shock troops — are being 
trained by the thousands at the Army’s 
Amphibious Training Center at Camp 
Gordon Johnston, on the Gulf of Mexico 
near Carrabelle, Fla., the nation’s only 
school for long-range shore-to-shore oper- 
ations. There, men who have already re- 
ceived intensive Army training get a 
concentrated supplementary course in 
Commando-type combat somewhat like 
that taught in British battle schools. 
Lessons are given grim semblance of reali- 
ty with live ammunition amid the simu- 
lated roar of battle. 

Established in June 1942, at Camp Ed- 
wards on Cape Cod, the Amphibious 
Training Center—part of the Army 
Ground Forces—was transferred last fall 
to Camp Gordon Johnston to ensure con- 
ditions suitable for all-year-round opera- 
tions. Commander of the outfit is Brig. 
Gen. Frank A. Keating, youthful-looking, 
genial New Yorker, and former printer’s 
devil, and veteran of the last war. Under 


Keating, a 48-year-old infantryman who 


rose from the ranks, the Center not only 
trains the Engineer Amphibian Command 
brigades which operate the landing fleets 
but also puts an entire infantry division 
through the whole combat course every 
five weeks. 

Some of that course’s toughest features 
are already being adopted by the War 
Department as standard training in Army 
camps throughout the country. Here is a 
picture of the full-scale prelude to battle. 


Infantry: General Keating’s assign- 
ment specifically calls for conditioning the 
soldiers physically and mentally for battle 
in amphibious operations. That involves 
many special toughening-up — exercises 
ranging from rope climbing and obstacle 
scaling to the best methods of throat cut- 
ting and strangling. But most of all it 
Means accustoming the men to the shock, 
noise, and perils of battle. ~ 

To that end, Keating and his aides have 
set up what is probably the closest ap- 
proach to actual combat given to any 
American troops. It is an infiltration test 


during which the men must crawl over a 
100-yard-long battlefield, made grimly 
realistic with shell craters, barbed wire, 
and battered tree stumps, while machine. 
gunners pour real bullets over the troops’ 
heads at a level only 30 inches above the 
ground. So intent are the officers on im- 
pressing the men with the realism and 
dangers of this test that they have erected 
near the field a “Dead Man’s Corner” 
containing five neat graves with tomb. 
stones and epitaphs of imaginary trainees 
who flopped. 

Well admixed with Army humor, the 
epitaphs are typified by these samples: 


Here lies Herbert McTwich 
The poor old son of a bitch 
He lifted his head 
And now he is dead 
And so has a ditch for his niche. 


Here lies Percival Dare 

Who was somewhat easy to scare 
He decided to run 
But found that no fun 

A bullet parted his hair. 


The reasons for the rhymes were vividly 
illustrated by men of a Pennsylvania di- 
vision now at the camp. As an officer in 
a control tower used a megaphone to 
command “Open Fire!” a line of machine 
guns began to sputter. A moment later, 
scores of helmeted men in muddy green 
twill and with full packs wriggled forward 


from the other side of the battlefield. 


Some crawled on their bellies with rifles 
cradled between their elbows; others 
snaked along on their backs as_ they 
thrust themselves forward under low 
barbed-wire aprons. At the same time, 
whistling tracers whined overhead to sim- 
ulate shells, while buried dynamite charges 
—in craters wired off from the men for 
safety and controlled electrically from 
distance—began exploding amid _ geysers 
of mud and water. 

Psychologically, this is the toughest part 
of the men’s training. Not only must they 
keep down, but they must safeguard their 
equipment. All rifles are checked after the 
ordeal to see that they are in firing order. 
Most of the troops take the test in their 
stride and get across in anything from 
twenty minutes up. Every man at the 
camp takes the test, from generals down 
to cooks and clerks and even M. P.’s. But 
despite the dangers. not a man has been 
fatally shot. 

Next comes the street-fighting course 
at Harbeson City, an abandoned lumber 
town rebuilt by the Army as a mock Ger- 
man village and christened by the soldiers 
Schicklgruber’s Haven. Complete with 
battle-shattered shacks and houses and & 
ruined, cratered street filled with combat 
debris, Schicklgruber’s Haven is also 4 
center of G.I. humor. Neatly painted i- 
scriptions identify landmarks — Hitler's 
Club (Bring Your Own Clubs) , Heydrich 
Hangout, and—next to « gallows with 4 
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victim hanging by the neck—Blackwater 
Gasoline (An Execution With Every 5 
Gallons). The village also has an Execu- 
tion Wall (used for scaling exercises) and 
an outhouse bearing Mussolini’s features 
and the words—I Was Born Here. 


But what goes on in the Haven is more> 


grim than humorous. In one building the 
men learn the know-how of avoiding 
booby traps (for example, never touch 
food left by the enemy or a body bearing 
possible souvenirs since both may be wired 
to TNT). They learn how, in grenading 
snipers from a house, they must follow up 
with the rifle—experience has shown gre- 
nades hit only about half a room’s occu- 
pants. 

They learn how to keep out of the street 
itself (it’s a deathtrap) and how to in- 
filtrate instead from house to house. After 
two days of this, the troops wind up with 
a realistic maneuver—storming the village 
and capturing the Munich Bar while using 
live ammunition. Thousands have been 
through this maneuver without a casualty 
despite the possibilities of hitting each 
other and ricocheting bullets. 

_ That’s the stuff the Amphibious Train- 
ing Center highlights. The men also learn 
judo, a combination of catch-as-catch-can 
wrestling and karata, or offensive ju-jitsu 

your man in any of thirteen vital 
spots; for instance, knock him down and 
fmish him with a kick om the temple or 
hase of the skull). They learn split-second 

ange snap firing from crouch stances 

t moving targets (fire the Garand 








The climax of their training at Camp Gordon Johnston comes in the landing exercises 


from the hip, the carbine and tommy gun 
from the groin, and shoot in pairs—a 
buddy may save your skin if your gun 
jams). They learn how to swim ashore 
with a full pack and nearly dry rifle after 
jumping 35 feet into deep water, and the 
way to use trousers as life preservers 
(knot the kneeholes and jump so as to 
inflate the inverted trousers as you hit 
water) . 


Engineers: The fighting infantry- 
men are transported to the landing points 
in boats operated by the Engineer Amphib- 
ian Command, part of the Army’s Serv- 
ices of Supply. Organized in_ brigades, 
these engineers take the same tough train- 
ing at Camp Gordon Johnston as the in- 
fantry. They wear insignia taken from the 
British Commandos—an eagle, tommy gun, 
and anchor, denoting air, land, and sea— 
except that the colors are gold on blue 
instead of red on black. And they proudly 
boast that they are a combination of 
“soldiers, sailors, and gremlins.” 

Actually, the first job of an EAC bri- 
gade—the outfit now at the camp is under 
Brig. Gen. David A. D. Ogden, a go- 
getting little West Pointer from New Jer- 
sey and builder of the Trinidad base—is 
to load, carry, and unload a complete in- 
fantry division in a shore-to-shore opera- 
tion. In addition it handles the division’s 
attached troops, such as tank destroyer, 
anti-aircraft, and chemical smokescreen 
units. The entire operation is carried out in 
a variety of sturdy sea-going ramp- 
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equipped boats, which can stand up to 
good-sized gales and operate over scores 
of miles. 

The boats range from relatively small 
rectangular plywood craft weighing about 
6 tons and capable of carrying a few dozen 
fully equipped infantrymen, to larger all- 
steel armored craft able to accommodate 
artillery, armored vehicles, or scores of 
fighting men. In transporting a division, 
the EAC brigade uses hundreds of boats 
armed with machine guns. These craft are 
supplemented by still larger Navy boats 
with room for hundreds of troops. 

But the job of the EAC brigade is 
much bigger than merely transporting the 
fighters. Its forces are divided into boat 
engineers (“boats”) and shore engineers 
(“shovels”). The “shovels,” with weapons 
ranging from rifles to small cannon, help 
establish and maintain the beachhead for 
a considerable distance inland. The EAC 
also provides all the multifarious service 
troops, such as medical and _ salvage 
units, needed on the shore. 


Attack: The supreme test of the as- 
sault infantry and the EAC brigades 
comes at H Hour, the hour of attack. This 
usually falls just before dawn. The object 
is to get the first waves of shock troops 
ashore unobserved in the darkness and 
then, aided by air and naval bombard- 
ment, to follow them up in twilight and 
daylight with successive waves bearing 
ever-increasing firepower. 

The assault operation was demonstrated 
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WAR TIDES 





A Look at the Five Land Fronts as Spring Dawns 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 


The Axis forces may have a surprise 
campaign ready for this spring, but we 
know that the Allies have a “plan of 
action,” as Mr. Churchill announced in 
February, that would be carried out “dur- 
ing the next nine months.” 

As the belligerents enter the favored 
season for launching offensives, this seems 
the time for a refresher course—a look 
at the Allied land fronts, now centered in 
China, Burma, and New Guinea on our 
western flank and in Tunisia and Russia 
in the European-Mediterranean sector. 

China, in her sixth year of war, is still 
the great barrier to Japanese military 
control of the Far Eastern theater and to 
the Japs’ “New Order in Asia.” More 
than that, the American bombing of 
Japan has brought home to the Nipponese 
the fact that China, with her potential 
airfields, has become a grave danger to 
their industrial centers and closely popu- 
lated areas. 

Consequently, no matter what offen- 
sives Tokyo plans toward Australia, 
India, Siberia, or Alaska, China con- 
tinues to be Japan’s nearest and im- 
mediate threat. For this reason, the 
Japanese launch periodic attacks on the 
China front which, in general, result in 
local successes that do nothing more than 


drive the Chinese farther back into their 
hinterlands, and thus, to China’s ad- 
vantage, a war of attrition goes on. 

On the Burma front, the British have 
launched a diversionary campaign down 
the narrow strip of west coast south of 
the Indian border. The spearhead of this 
offensive is pointed at Akyab, on the Bay 
of Bengal, a commercial center of some 
strategical importance. This part of the 
‘country is rough, roadless, unhealthy, and 
from May 15 to Sept. 15 the dreaded 
monsoon prevails. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the major offensive to retake 
Burma will be launched farther north 
along the border. 

Now that the Japanese have been 
driven from Guadalcanal, New Guinea 
remains our only active land front in 
the Down Under region. The present 
Allied offensive, the follow-up drive after 
clearing the Japanese from the eastern 
end of the island, has reached the Wau 
area, 30 miles from the Salamaua-Lae 
sector—the immediate goal of the move- 
ment. This campaign has a twofold stra- 
tegical objective: one, to remove ‘the 
Japanese threat to Australia and to our 
line of communication to the Southwest 
Pacific and, the other, to gain airfields 
and harbors as key positions from which, 


in time, to launch attacks against the 
os igi archipelago stronghold to the 
north. 


On the other side of the globe, in the 
Mediterranean sector, the Allied armies 
in Tunisia are biding their time for the 
inevitable struggle to clear the Axis from 
North Africa. In furtherance of this effort, 
operations have been initiated by the 
British Eighth Army to liquidate the 
Mareth Line, an achievement that would 
bring the British and American armies 
into juxtaposition for concerted action in 
the final squeeze play against the Axis 
forces. 

In the European theater, the Russians 
continue to hold the center of the combat 
stage. In the south, after hurling the in- 
vaders backward toward the Dnieper, the 
Soviets have been forced to give ground 
in the region of the Donets. But in the 
Moscow and Leningrad sectors, the Red 
Army, at the beginning of this week, was 
threatening the vital German defenses of 
these areas. 

In a broad view of the global front, 
however, the true war-winning value of 
the Russian operations rests in the fact 
that the Red Army is engaging Hitler’s 
millions, while the armies of Britain and 
America are girding for battle. 

Thus as spring moves in we look over 
the land fronts, where men battle by the 
millions and die by the thousands, for 
the winner of this war will be the side 
that holds the battlefields at the end of 
the struggle. 








at Camp Gordon Johnston by a battalion 
landing force. Based on that example, here 
is how a typical landing would be carried 
out in combat: 

In the darkness, a wave of square-nosed 
boats glide silently toward the enemy 
shore. Nothing shows above their hulls ex- 
cept one dim blob—part of the coxswain’s 
helmet. Simultaneously, the boats hit the 
beach and crunch against enemy obstacles 
—submerged concrete piles and successive 
rows of barbed wire. 

The ramps fall. Out swarm shadowy, 
quick-working men who blow up the con- 
crete with “bangalore torpedoes”—long 
metal pipes filled with explosive. Others 
slash through the barbed wire with cutters 
or surge over it on chicken-wire mats— 
weighted at each end with logs and thrown 
over the entanglements—or up ladders im- 
provised out uf men’s backs or rifles. In a 
few seconds they break through. The as- 
sault troops, carrying light machine guns 
as well as rifles, fan out over the beach, 
taking cover against enemy fire behind 
hillocks or dunes or running forward in 
a crouch. 

Meanwhile, as the boats back quickly 
away to keep the beach clear, the EAC 
troops get busy while the darkness still 
protects them. A communications man, 
lying flat up against a sheltering dune, 
relays messages through his walkie-talkie 
radio. Others in hip boots probe the water 


with poles for sand bars or dangerous 
holes. Finding safe approaches, they switch 
on their signal lights in the darkness—red, 
blue, and green for the corresponding 
boats in the incoming waves. 

As day breaks, from one of the next 
waves of boats, little barrage balloons rise 
against the pale giay sky. When the boats 
hit shore, the balloons are ‘pulled ashore 
and installed in the beach area as protec- 
tion against dive bombers and low-flying 
strafing planes. The operation is now in 
full swing. As the minutes pass, wave after 
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Water jeeps: Shock-troop weapons 
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wave of boats arrive, pouring machine-gun 
bullets into upper beach areas where the 
enemy is still in force, and unloading 
more and more men as well as antitank 
guns, artillery, and vital supplies. 

As the shock troops drive farther inland, 
sweeping the shore of enemy defenses, lit- 
tle amphibious rudder-equipped jeeps chug 
to and fro over the water, acting like born- 
to-the-job sea craft as they carry men on 
communications jobs and looking like 
bathtubs on wheels as they hit shore and 
buzz up the beach. 

By this time, the beach has become an 
organized area of operations. Little EAC 
flags bearing different-colored emblems 
mark the points where the various urgent 
supplies, such as water, gasoline, and fuel, 
must be dumped. One EAC unit brings 
ashore a bull-dozer and begins laying 8 
wire-mesh road up the beach to support 
tanks. : 

Farther inland, the assault troops are 
driving toward an initial objective such as 
a range of hills. Or they are pushing for- 
ward in order to gain a line behind which 
they can reorganize—all part of the tac- 
tics that the troops have been taught in 
the course at the Amphibious Training 
Center. What that meant was aptly 
summed up by the sweating lieutenant in 
charge of the judo squad at Gordon 
Johnston: “Hit ’em where it pays off— 
and fight like hell!” 
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Eden’s Flying Visit Heralds 


Two-Power Lead in Planning 


But Russia Unbends' a Bit 
in Wake of the Standley Episode 
and Easy Lend-Lease Renewal 





This new department, as in the 
issue of March 1, intends to feature 
long-range exploratory surveys of 
the world to follow the peace. It like- 
wise intends to feature current news 
when that is of sufficient importance. 
This week NEwswEEK considers the 
international political situation and 
the recommendations of the NRPB 
to be of such importance in their 
postwar implications as to justify 
the turning over the whole of Post- 
war Horizons to them, with varying 
interpretations expressed in our 
signed opinion as well as the cus- 
tomary news-plus-significance treat- 
ment. 











In the import it carried for the diplo- 
matic history of the United Nations, and 
for the problem of postwar planning, it was 
one of the momentous weeks of the war. 
The tensions among the Big Three grew 
more taut in their immediacy. Yet they 
eased in the long run, for the simple reason 
that the tensions were brought into the 
open and acknowledged for what they 
were. 

The Vice President of the United States 
had made public issue of the fact that 
many in this country nurse profound dis- 


trust of Russia and might even “double- — 


cross” her. The American Ambassador to 
Russia publicly accused Russia of belittling 
American aid to the Red Army. The Brit- 
ish Foreign Minister arrived in Washing- 
ton for preliminary conferences on post- 
war planning—conferences which made it 
clear that Anglo-American agreement must 
precede any detailed planning with Russia 
and the other Allies. 

Through it all the Soviet Union re- 
mained unruffled—perhaps because ex- 
changes among the Big Three had reached 
the stage of bluntness and directness which 
Joseph Stalin likes. 


Watiace: Henry A. Wallace took off 
the lid. In a speech March 8 at Delaware, 
Ohio, at the Ohio Wesleyan University 

onference on Christian Bases of World 
Order, he faced the question millions of 
Americans had asked themselves ever since 
the Red Army started coming back at the 
Germans: Would a victorious Russia stop 


at the German border or go on to further 
conquests? 














The answer, said the Vice President, 
rests partly with us: “We shall decide 
some time in 1943 or 1944 whether to plant 
the seeds for World War No. 3. That war 
will be certain if we allow Prussia to rearm 
either materially or psychologically. That 
war will become probable if we double- 
cross Russia. That war will be probable if 
we fail to demonstrate that we can furnish 
full employment aftér this war comes to an 
end... : 

“Unless the Western democracies and 
Russia come to a satisfactory understand- 
ing before the war ends, I very much fear 
that World War No. 3 will be inevitable.” 

Wallace’s predictions were debatable— 


-and indeed they were debated by official- 


dom and the press for days afterward. The 
gist of the dissenters’ remarks was that he 
had endangered our relations with Russia 
by raising the rather odd question of an 
American “double-cross.” Others took the 
view that the Vice President had given 
realistic voice to a widespread feeling—the 
feeling that there was still in this fourth 
year of war a far from complete under- 


standing between the American and Rus- 


sian Governments. 
The Russian press reported Wallace’s 
speech—three days later without comment. 


Stanpb.ey: The hard-bitten admiral who 
is our Ambassador to Russia was troubled 





Eden and Halifax prepared for Anglo-American talks on the postwar world 


about United States aid to the Soviet. The 
Kremlin was not the Sphinx, but it could 
have been for all the effort any Russian 
official had made to show proper gratitude 
for our material aid, he felt. Thus it was 
that Admiral William H. Standley sum- 
moned American correspondents to a Mos- 
cow press conference March 8 and in- 
formed them that the Russian people were 
not being told about the extent of Lend- 
Lease, Red Cross, and Russian War Relief 
from the United States (NEWSWEEK. 
March 15). The admiral added a warning: 
“The American Congress is big-hearted and 
generous, but if you give it the impression 
that its help means nothing there might 
be a different story.” 

These were unorthodox methods. Diplo- 
mats do not normally presume to speak 
for Congress. Nor do they take friendly 
governments to task through the public 
press. Moreover, Standley had at least 
one of the facts wrong: on Jan. 23 Russian 
newspapers relayed a detailed report by 
Administrator Edward R. Stettinius Jr. on 
Lend-Lease supplies sent to Russia. 

In Washington Under Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles promptly disavowed the 
admiral’s remarks; they had been made 
“without prior consultation or reference to 
this government.” 

As for the threat of Congressional re- 
sentment, it turned out to be no threat at 
all. Right after the Moscow press confer- 
ence, House and Senate on successive days 
rushed through a renewal of Lend-Lease 
by record votes (407 to 6 and 82 to 0, re- 
spectively). 

March 11, the same day that renewal 
passed the Senate, President Roosevelt 
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signed the bill. At the same time, Stettinius 
released Lend-Lease statistics showing 
that the $9,632,000,000 total to date in- 
cluded 30 of every 100 bombers produced 
in this country, 38 of every 100 fighters, 
and 33 of every 100 medium tanks. Rus- 
sia’s share was $1.825,000,000. A new sup- 
ply-route map revealed for the first time 
that nearly one-third of this went to the 
Soviet from the West Coast and across the 
Pacific in Russian ships—unmolested by a 
Japan still anxious to stay at peace with 
Russia. That day, too, Lend-Lease officials 
threw themselves a party (see page 46). 
It was at this celebration that Soviet Am- 
bassador Maxim Litvinoff took care to an- 
nounce that the Russian people knew 
about and were grateful for American aid. 

Russian newspapers~later carried dis- 
patches on Litvinoff’s speech. This was the 
first time the Russian people had ever 
heard acknowledgment of United States 
help by any Soviet official. The press also 
reported more figures on Lend-Lease. And 
in roundabout stories from the New York 
bureau of Tass, it told the Russians about 
Admiral Standley’s remarks—three days 
late and without comment. 


Epen: Anthony Eden, homburg and all, 
flew into Washington March 12 aboard the 
Commando, the specially fitted Liberator 
bomber that carried Winston Churchill to 
Casablanca and the Middle East. The 
Foreign Minister was greeted at the British 
Embassy by Ambassador Lord Halifax— 
who was himself Foreign Minister in the 
Chamberlain Cabinet when Eden was vol- 
untarily out of a job because he couldn’t 
stomach appeasement. The White House 
isued a terse and not very informative an- 
nouncement: 

“Mr. Anthony Eden .. . has arrived . .. 
The purpose of his visit is to undertake a 
general exchange of views with the United 
States Government on all aspects of the 
war situation, and to discuss the most ef- 
fective method of preparing for meetings 
between the governments of all United 
Nations to consider questions arising out of 
the war.” 

Eden’s first press conference, in the ball- 
room of the huge embassy, proved friendly 
but unilluminating. In the war, he said, 
“we have a long way to go.” 


Significance 

The signs of friction in the relations 
between America and Russia last week 
were superficial ones. Wallace’s statement 
that a large body of American opinion 
distrusts the Soviet told Stalin what he 
already knew. Admiral Standley’ s outburst 
betrayed a military man’s impatience. 
Many officers have been exasperated by 
Russia’s persistent refusal to allow even 
Allied military observers near the Soviet 
battle fronts—just as the diplomats have 
been irritated by the Soviet Government’s 
silence on’ Lend-Lease and other aid. But 
the statement was indiscreet. Official — 
ters in Washington said the admiral’s 
fulness as an ambassador had been “deeply 
impaired” and that he would probably be 
recalled soon. (Discussion of a successor 
centered around Brig. Gen. Patrick J. 


Hurley, just returned from North Africa 
and the Middle East on a diplomatic mis- 
sion for President Roosevelt.) 

In all this, Russia’s attitude—publicly, 
at least—has remained unchanged. For the 
sake of home morale, Stalin keeps hammer- 
ing home the fact that Russia is still doing 
most of the fighting in this war. Lend- 
Lease and other aid he regards not as 
American generosity but as an act of 
American self-interest to help the Russians 
fight the Germans. 

Behind the diplomatic scenes, however, 
the Soviet has not been so stand-offish. 
Before Eden’s arrival in Washington, Mr. 
Roosevelt and the State Department had 
set in motion plans for a series of postwar 
planning conferences. At these, commit- 
tees of specialists will explore the economic 
problems that will arise with the peace— 
with food and foreign rehabilitation first 
on the agenda. The program has already 
been accepted by London, Chungking— 
and Moscow. Working out preliminary 
agreement between the two biggest democ- 
racies was one reason for the British For- 
eign Minister’s trip to Washington.” 

One factor that helped win Russian co- 
operation in the planned United Nations 
conferences was a shift in Allied food con- 
trol. The Soviet had refused to deal with 
the Inter-Allied Relief Committee in Lon- 
don: it felt that the all-British secretariat 
put it in the role of a supplicant. But when 
Washington prepared to set up a United 
Nations Food Council, with equal repre- 
sentation for suppliers and consumers, the 
Russians readily agreed to join. At the 





same time it was indicated that the Sovict 
expected to be in the supplier column 
when the European war ends: she expects 
to get out a crop in the Ukraine in the in- 
terval between Germany’s defeat and Sta- 
lin’s decision on entering the fight against 
Japan. This should enable Russia to ship 
wheat supplies to China. 

As for Mr. Roosevelt’s role in these 
projects, he has had to assume that he has 
a free hand—that Congress will go along 
with the decisions ultimately reached. But 
last Sunday brought the first overt sign 
that an influential bloc of Congressional 
opinion was keeping step with him. Four 
senators (Democrats Hatch and Hill, and 
Republicans Ball and Burton), along with 
the Foreign Relations Committee Chair- 
man Connally and Senator Wagner, visited 
the White House and presented a resolu- 
tion proposing United Nations machinery 
for cooperation in the war, control of con- 
quered areas, relief and rehabilitation, set: 
tlement of international disputes, and 
maintenance of a United Nations military 
force to suppress aggression. Mr. Roose- 
velt was reported to have agreed with the 
resolution in general but to have advised 
the senators against pushing it now and 


‘ provoking a battle with isolationists in the 


upper chamber. 

What the four senators wanted to do 
was put themselves on record for a firm 
Congressional policy on postwar problems 
and on the machinery to be set up to solve 
them. The resolution’s source was impor- 
tant: It is the Senate which must pass on 
whatever treaties accompany the peace. 


International 


Administrator Stettinius shows how the tentacles of Lend-Lease reach out 
from the Arsenal of Democracy to throttle the Axis 
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Promised Land 


Vast Plan for Postwar Era 
Tossed Into Congress’s Lap 


The two press association reporters in 
the White House press room were about to 
go to lunch. Stephen Early, the President’s 
secretary, told them they furthermore 
might as well take in a movie: There 
would be nothing doing that afternoon. 

But after grabbing a meal the news- 
papermen went back to their press-room 
vigil anyway. It was well they did: They 
had just taken off their coats when one of 
Early’s assistants walked in with two pon- 
derous documents. These, he said, were re- 
ports by the National Resources Planning 
Board, for immediate release. They were 
being transmitted to Congress by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, with an “earnest hope” 
that they would be given “full considera- 
tion during this session.” A few minutes 
later a NRPB public-relations man showed 
up and vaguely called their attention to a 
few sections of the reports. 

Frantically, as they came upon point 
after point, the reporters phoned leads and 
new leads to their offices. Only under the 
accumulated impact of the items did they 
realize that what they had was a big story 
in the history of the New Deal. The re- 
ports were in fact a projection and expan- 
sion of the ten-year New Deal into a pro- 
gram for domestic postwar planning. Even 
more than that, radical innovations in the 
American economy. 

The National Resources Planning Board 
had begun its work in 1939. Some months 
ago it sent its reports to the President’s 
desk—and repeatedly Democratic leaders 
in Congress advised Mr. Roosevelt to keep 
them there: the 78th Congress promised 
to be hard to manage, and would resent 
talk of social planning while busy with a 
war. Later the House as a whole, and the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, proved 
the advice sound by spurning a request for 
$1,400,000 to keep the board going until 
June 1944. Nevertheless, the President on 
March 10 sprang the program upon Con- 
gress and the public. ; 

The reports were (1) a monumental, 
640-page study of our social-security poli- 
cies in the past decade, and (2) a re- 
vamped postwar economy (see page 31), 
plus an 81-page summary of recommenda- 
tions for expanded social security. The 
social-security proposals boiled down to 
this basic policy for the Federal govern- 
ment: 

To underwrite full employment for the 
em ployables. 

To guarantee a job for every man re- 
leased from the armed forces and the war 
industries at the close of the war, with fair 
pay and working conditions. 

To guarantee, and when necessary, un- 
derwrite: equal access to security; equal 
access to. education for all; equal access to 
health and nutrition for all, and whole- 
tome housing conditions for all. 

Upon this framework the board built a 
vast body of specific recommendations (for 
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How the Postwar Reports Came to Be 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


One of the two reports of the 
National Resources Planning Board 
which the President transmitted to 
Congress last week was finally printed 
and ready for release last October. The 
other had been prepared to go up with 
his budget message in January. His sud- 
den decision to release them together, 
after holding them so long, caught the 
members of the NRPB, Congress, and 
the press by surprise. In the past, such 
reports have always been distributed to 
the press a few days in advance of the 
date of publication. This is done, par- 
ticularly with documents of such length 
and complexity, in order to give corre- 
spondents an opportunity to study their 
contents carefully, and report on them 
intelligently. This time there was no 
warning. 

The President’s friends attribute his 
decision to his “sense of timing.” Ordi- 
narily his sense of timing is susceptible 
to a clear-cut explanation. In this case, 
none is advanced by his intimates. He 
may have thought simply that nothing 
was to be gained by holding the reports 
longer. He may have hoped that this 
additional concrete evidence of the work 
of NRPB would soften the opposition 
of the conservatives who object to vot- 
ing funds to keep it alive. He may have 
thought that it was time to switch from 
the defensive to the counteroffensive in 
the field of domestic policy. These are the 
principal lines of informed conjecture. 

‘Both reports are highly significant, 
however,’ because of their contents. 
Both bear the imprint of the National 
Resources Planning Board, but they 
were drafted by different methods and 
for somewhat different purposes. 

The earlier report is a voluminous re- 
view of the security, work, and relief 
policies of the 1930s, with recommenda- 
tions as to their improvement and fu- 
ture application. This was begun in 1939 
by a special staff of technicians. The 
technicians, working alone, probably 
could have finished their job within a 
year. But they were under the super- 
vision of a special committee on long- 
range work and relief policies and this 
committee consisted of representatives 
of government agencies handling public 
works, relief, and welfare, in addition to 
some outside members. These govern- 
ment agencies had records to defend, 
and they also had sharply differing 
views on many critical points. As a re- 
sult, it is astonishing, not that the 
report required some years to complete, 
but that an agreement was ever reached. 

“The important part of this report *is 
not its detailed review of the past, 


which few people will ever read, but its 
recommendations as to the future. They 
represent a consensus of the Roosevelt 
Administration as to social-security, pub- 
lic-welfare, and public-works policies. 

The later report is briefer but broad- 
er. It is a tentative memorandum on 
internal postwar economic and social 
problems and policies, social-security, 
public-welfare, and public-works policies 
have their place but they appear in bet- 
ter perspective. Even so, the memo- 
randum is not thoroughly rounded. It 
was Offered “as material for considera- 
tion.” It is the work of the regular staff 
of the NRPB, although it draws on 
previous reports by special committees. 

This broad postwar report is the raw 
material for an economic and _ social 
platform for Roosevelt democracy. It is 
frankly regarded as such by his liberal 
advisers, although perhaps no one could 
be found anywhere who would approve 
in detail every proposal or suggestion 
which it makes. The breadth of ground 
covered, and the very number of rec- 
ommendations which the board brings 
forward, virtually preclude complete 
agreement. The social-security and 
work report amplifies a small portion of 
the postwar report. 


The most striking characteristic of 
these two reports is their essential con- 
servatism. The postwar is keyed to the . 
restoration of the free enterprise system . 
and its encouragement and stimulation. 
It sets as a goal “a dynamic expand- 
ing economy on the order of 100 to 125 
billions national income.” Many of its 
specific suggestions will be controversial 
but none is revolutionary or even novel. 
Most have been tested, at least in part, 
in one or more democratic capitalist na- 
tions. Many are so widely accepted or 
so sensible as to invite no criticism. The 
dollar cost of the social services outlined 
cannot be estimated. It would depend 
on the size of the benefits, and-as to this 
no recommendations are made. It would 
also depend on the actual need for each 
of the services proposed, and it is now 
impossible to predict how great will be 
the extent of unemployment or any 
other postwar dislocation. But the post- 
war report recognizes that the first es- 
sential on which everything else de- 
pends is a high level of production. 

Public discussion of these documents 
inevitably will dwell on the features 
over which there is disagreement. But 
the tendency of the reports as a whole 
is to narrow the area of disagreement 
over the economic and social policies of 
the future. 
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Social Security: What We Have and What’s Proposed 


Who’s covered? 


Work program 


Youth program 


Disability insurance 


Unemployment compensa- 
tion 


Old-age and survivors insur- 
ance 


Public assistance 


Family grants 


Health 


Current U.S. Provisions 


Social security excludes farm- 
ers. domestics, civil servants, 
and others. 


None (WPA ended Decem- 
ber 1942). 


NYA (CCC ended June 
1942). 


None. 


Varied state laws, adminis- 
tered within a Federal frame- 
work. 


Monthly old-age or survi- 
vors’ retirement benefits up 
to $85. 


Federal and state grants to 
needy, aged, blind, depend- 
ent children. 


None. 


Grants to states for mater- 
nal-and-child health services, 
for aid to physically handi- 
capped. U.S. Public Health 
Service. 


NRPB Plan 


Everyone. 


Federal work program for all 
able adults whom private in- 
dustry can’t absorb. 


Equal access to elementary 
and high-school education; 
productive paid work for 
those not at school or pri- 
vately employed; free lunches 
for all school children. 


Partial compensation. 


Nationalization and exten- 
sion to seamen, domestics, 
farmers, etc. Benefits extend- 
ed to 26 weeks. 


Extended to cover employes 


of nonprofit firms. Vast ma- . 


jority of workers to. qualify. 
Periods of unemployment, 
sickness, military service not 
to impair eligibility for bene- 
fits. ; 


Comprehensive, general pro- 
gram. Federal grants in aid 
based on state ability to pay. 
Payments to mothers under 
aid - to - dependent - children 
program, 


None. 


Federal program “to meet 
needs of our people for more 
adequate care”; stress on 
mother-and-child health: sur- 


plus food commodities made 


available to entire low-in- 
come group. 


Beveridge Plan 
Everyone. 


None, 


None. 


Up to 56 shillings a week for 
otker than industrial dis- 
ability; up to 76 shillings a 
week for industrial disabil- 
ity. 


Up to 56 snillings a week. 
Means test abolished. 


Tn to 40 shillings weekly. At 
retirement age, 2 shilling-a- 
week increase for each year 
of postponement of retire- 


_ment. For widowhood, 40 


shillings a week, reduced by 
part of any earnings. For 
first thirteen weeks 52 shill- 
ings a week without reduc- 
tion. 


For all whose insurance bene- 
fits are inadequate for their 
needs. 


Marriage grants up to £10; 
maternity grant of £4 addi- 
tional. Funeral grant up to 
£20. 


Comprehensive medical in- 
surance and treatment, in- 
cluding hospital and dental 
care, nursing and convales- 


_ cent homes. Postmedical re- 


habilitation. 
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highlights, see box). They ranged all the 
way from public-health measures against 
childbirth mortality to old-age assistance 
—thus falling just short of the “cradle-to- 
grave” plan compiled for Britain by Sir 
William Beveridge. But in a more im- 
portant respect, the NRPB program dif- 
fered radically from Beveridge’s: almost 
totally lacking were dollars-and-cents pro- 
posals on how much old-age assistance, 
how much aid to youth, or how much un- 
employment . compensation should — be 
granted. Th: se are matters that must be 
decided by Conor ss 


Reaction: The NRPB documents were 


too big a bite for Congress to digest quick- 
ly. Most legislators hedged with state- 
ments that they had not had time to 
read the report. But Sen. Claude Pepper 
of Florida, a New Deal stalwart, said it 
was “nothing short of magnificent.” Rep. 
John E. Rankin, Mississippi Democrat, 
told the House: “This is the most fantas- 
tic conglomeration of bureaucratie stupid- 
ity ever sent to Congress.” Rep. Harold 
Knitson, Minnesota Republican, com- 
mented: “It reads to me like the opening 
for a fourth term.” 

Both AFL President William Green and 

CIO President Philip Murray called for 


i 


the program’s prompt enactment. But the 
House merely referred it to committees. 
The Senate set up a special postwar plan- 
ning committee under Walter F. George of 
Georgia, with a fund of $50,000 to study 
the NRPB reports and other postwar 
problems. By the week end, discussion of 
the reports had practically ceased. 


Significance 

~ Seldom has so important a report disap- 
peared from public debate so quickly as 
did that of the NRPB on social security. 


The reason was obvious: its vagueness. 
Few could oppose its objectives of maxi- 


- 





Our work sure means something when it saves Rickenbacker and his companions 


HIS is Flossie Anson and E. K. Brown 

speaking. We're builders in the life raft 
department at Goodyear where the life rafts 
that saved Captain Rickenbacker and his crew 
mates were built. Their rescue certainly gave 
all our life raft builders a big thrill; made us 
feel like we really were in there pitching in 
this man’s war. You know these self-inflat- 
ing life rafts were developed by Goodyear. 
We built the first ones back in the twenties 
for use on Goodyear racing balloons. Now 


~Vaw more than ever THE GREATEST NAM 


most military aircraft carry them. So far in 
this war nearly two hundred Army and Navy 
flyers have been rescued in our Goodyear life 
rafts, some after being “lost” at sea for five 
weeks. Guess that’s pretty good proof that 
when we cement a seam, we do it for keeps. 
Now we've a picture of “Rick” and his raft 
hanging in the shop. It’s a reminder that 
we're helping save the lives of our boys out 
there. It makes our whole crew feel mighty 


proud of their work and its importance. 


ed 
\OIN RUBBER 


* 





SOME DAY a drink will be put in your hand, and you'll take a sip... 
and pause in your talk while you take another, thoughtfully. And then 
you'll ask a question and the answer will be ‘“‘That?... 
That’s Old Charter!” And you will have made a friend for 
life... For when we started with whiskey this noble by nature, 
then waited seven years while Time made it mellow and ripe A SUPERB AMERICAN 
...we were bound to wind up, as we have in Old Charter, BART WHISKEY MATURED TO 


ith a whisk Id get aske il ! 
with a whiskey that would get asked about ...and remembered 7-YEAR PERFECTION 


THIS WHISKEY IS 7 YEARS OLD, 90 PROOF, STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. BERNHEIM DISTILLING COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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mum employment, health, education, etc. 
But because it set no specific standards 
and avoided the vital question of cost, 
there was little that a legislator or anyone 
else could get his teeth into and argue 
about. As a matter of fact, an attempt to 
estimate the program’s cost now would be 
fruitless, for no man knows what the post- 
war world will be like. 
Capital observers agreed that the social- 
security reports would gather dust in Con- 
ional committee rooms for months 
and even years: this heavily anti-Adminis- 
tration Congress is in no mood for ex- 
panding New Dealism or o.her non- 
war spending. As for whether the program, 
in its all-too-apparent attractiveness to 
the lower-income vote, actually was an 
opening gun in a fourth-term drive, only 
the President knew the answer—and he 
was too shrewd a politician to tell. It may 
or may not have been significant that 
_Mr. Roosevelt chose to release such a 
super-duper plan for the future in the 
very week America was sweating over its 
income taxes for the present. 
Beyond its immediate import, however, 


the NRPB social-security program had a. 
long-range significance that should not be 


overlooked. The need for social security in 
some form is no longer a partisan issue; 
it has entrenched itself on the American 
scene. Huge as it will be, the problem of 


demobilizing : 20,000,000 war workers and 
many of the 11,000,000 men in our armed 
forces, and putting them to peacetime 
work, will be merely the first step in carry- 
ing security over into the postwar world. 


Postwar Portent 


New Deal Economic Program 
Faces Shelving by Congress 


Following is an interpretation of the 
NRPB’s economic program by Milton Van 
Slyck, NEwsweEeEk’s business news editor: 


What it really amounted to, stripped of 
such language as “the new heavens and 
the new earth,” was a proposal that this 
nation go the limit toward a new postwar 
system of social and business economy—a 
consolidation and an expansion of the 
basic philosophies underlying Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt’s New Deal. 

This, in simple, was the substance of the 
documents which. Frederic A. Delano, 
chairman, and other members of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board had pre- 
pared for Delano’s nephew, the President. 
The heart of the documents as they per- 
tained to changing the American business 
economy was in three significant para- 
graphs. 


The first: “Fear of inadequate market 
for goods and services has compelled vari- 
ous restrictive policies to be adopted by 
producing groups in industry, agriculture, 
labor—as defense mechanisms. This fear 
must be removed . .. Government can 
and should underwrite effective demand 
for goods and services.” 


This is simply an avowal of the belief 
that depressions can be avoided through 
tremendous government expenditures of 
borrowed funds. In other words, taking 
the example of full employment and high 
incomes in wartime, the board sees no 
reason why these cannot be continued and 
even expanded in peacetime. To ensure 
such prosperity, it would turn from tre- 
mendous purchases of weapons to equally 
huge purchases of public works, and goods 
and services generally. 


Involved here is the basic underlying 
philosophy of such thinking: namely, that 
internal debt—that is, the national debt 
owed to the people of this nation—is no: 
debt at all in the usual sense because it is 
owed to ourselves. Though unspoken in the 
report, such an approach involves (1) no 
concerted effort to get the government out 
of debt, but rather (2) the manipulation 
of this debt by its partial retirement or 
its expansion to offset too abrupt swings 
by the economy toward either depression 





The Chief Architects of the NRPB’s Postwar Plans 
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board chairman, is the Presi- 
dent’s uncle. Born in Hong 
Kong, he was a railroad man 
from his graduation from Har- 
vard in 1885 to his retirement 
a few years ago. Though his 
appointment to NRPB, after 
an active life, was considered 
an anticlimax, Delano’s energy 
in the post helped build the 
oa into an influential agen- 

y. Shy of the press, Delano 
av avoids public contacts. He 
holds the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal for work with the 
Engineer Corps in the last 
war; later, he headed a League 
of Nations commission ap- 
Pointed to investigate the 
opium traffic in Persia. 


was on Herbert Hoover’s Com- 
mittee on Social Trends before 
joining the NRPB, of which he 
is vice chairman. Former presi- 
dent of the American Political 
Science Association, he learned 
that science from the bottom 
up as a Chicago alderman for 
six years. In 1911, Merriam 
lost the Chicago mayoralty by 
a narrow margin—a pretty 
good accomplishment, con- 
sidering he’s a crusader against 
political machines and Chicago 
has one of the strongest. A 
Chicago University faculty 
member since 1900, he is 
husky, studious, and says: “I 
have learned more from men 
than books.” 


Greorce F. Yantis, 57-year- 
old board member, is a lawyer 
by profession. Tall, thin, and 
always hatless, he displays 
high-strung enthusiasm for 
everything he does. Yantis, 
outdoor-loving and fond of 
woodchopping, is a native of 
Olympia, Wash., a veteran 
conservationist, and one of the 
originators of the Northwest 
Regional Council. His speeches 
inevitably include a plea for 
“putting research to work.” 
His country home, overlooking 
Puget Sound, has a hydraulic 
irrigation system he developed 
himself—and of which he is 
proud. But he is proudest of 
two husky sons, former Wash- 
ington University crewmen. 


Evetine Maset Burns, 43 
and British-born, headed the 
staff that wrote the NRPB 
social security report. Before 
coming to the board in 1939, 
she taught at Columbia Uni- 
versity with her husband and 
fellow social scientist, Arthur; 
both were popular with stu- 
dents. In the summer of 1937 
she made a special study of 
social security in England. To 
her credit she has four books on 
economic problems. Mrs. Burns 
is also credited by her friends 
with having a good sense of 
humor. Keen, energetic, small, 
and brunette, she is tagged by 
them “a good egg.” The 
Burnses have a summer home 
in New Hampshire. 











2,000 Flying Horses 
“Thumb a Ride” 


With just a touch on.a button, a huge 2000-h.p. engine is “spotted” 
in the nose of a Thunderbolt—the fast, brutal fighting plane by 
Republic Aviation that is dealing out bitter medicine to the 
enemies of America. 


* There’s a tidal wave of Thunderbolts rising from the Republic 
Aviation plants these days. Rising with the aid of safe, sure, 
quick handling of engines and other heavy units by a squadron of 
performance-famous R & M Electric Hoists. Ranging from 1000-lb. 
“Davids” to 15,000-lb. “Goliaths,” these hoists are preferred by 
production engineers throughout the country because they’re 
precision built from track to hook and because their compact design 


provides low headroom and maximum lift. 


* If you have a -war-production problem involving materials- 
handling, pumping, converting machines to direct drive, venti- 
lating, or “special” motor jobs —write us! We’re always ready to 
help. The address is Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In 
Canada: Robbins « Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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or extreme prosperity. In other words, the 
debt would be used as a stabilizing influ- 
ence and so would be regarded as an as- 
set, not an onerous liability to be shed at 
the earliest possible moment. This is a 
highly controversial point of view, but 
very popular in influential economic cir- 
cles in Washington. 

The second: “For the longer-range de- 
velopment of an expanding economy after 
the war, our free enterprise system and 
economic freedom for the individual will 
demand constant assistance from govern- 
ment and a renewed sense of vigilant re- 
sponsibility on the part of all citizens.” 

The key to this paragraph lies in “con- 
stant assistance.” It is a fundamental con- 
cept of this type of economic thinking. 
Its roots lie in the contention (also highly 
controversial) that the United States is 
én an era of secular stagnation. That, in 
layman’s terms, means simply a long pe- 
riod of decay. 

Holders of this point of view state that, 
because there are no more frontiers, no 
vast pioneering projects, hit-or-miss eco- 
nomic expansion must bow to a planned 
economy—one in which a bold govern- 
ment, through invigorating expenditures 
and close cooperation and guidance of free 
private enterprise, will make up for the 
absence of the other stimulant. At the 
same time that the public debt was rising 
by virtue of such spending (creating new 
deposits in banks and increasing money in 
circulation) this line of economic planning 
would lighten the taxes levied on the pub- 
lic. And these measures, along with a mul- 
tiplicity of other controls, would be relied 
on to halt a depression cycle in its tracks. 


The third: “Government is already tak- 
ing considerable part in the management 
of the many war industries which have 
been greatly expanded by the use of gov- 
ernment funds. Consideration should be 
given to the desirability of various types 
of partnership...” (Particularly alumi- 
num, magnesium, shipbuilding, and _air- 
craft) . . . “Government has a direct re- 
sponsibility and should participate in the 
decisions as to what areas and what con- 
cerns should continue to operate in these 
industries.” 

This point raised important questions tn 
the minds of businessmen and legislators 
alike. It was noted that the board recom- 
mended partnership in cases where gov- 
ernment funds had been used to “expand” 
war industries. And, tf applied literally, 
this would mean that. the board recom- 
mended partnership in industries which 
were well established long before the war; 
this on the basis of their conversion to war 
production and their expansion of facilities 
for producing weapons. Furthermore, be- 
cause prior to the war many forms of Fed- 
eral assistance were made available to 
business and agriculture, and to individual 
citizens as well, some observers feared any 
expansion of the practice of partnership, 
on the basic theory advanced by the 
board, would make government a co-man- 
agerial partner in virtually every phase 
of American life. 


In the light of these paragraphs, most 
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ELECTRONICS applied to Temperature or 
Industrial Control is a Minneapolis- Honeywell 
development. Based on peacetime experience 
in these two important fields, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell engineers have been able, at the 
call of our armed forces, to apply electronics 
to vital combat and protective devices now in 
active use on our fighting fronts. Laboratory 
research and wartime testing definitely point 
the way to the creation of revolutionary M-H 
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Electronic Temperature Controls, which prom- 
ise, for every home-owner, a new kind of 
effortless comfort; and M-H/Brown Electronic 
Instruments for Industry, which promise, for 
every manufacturer, vastly more efficient and 
economical production. M-H Electrons, your 
silent super-servants,are coming! Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., 2826 Fourth Ave. S., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. In Canada: Toronto. 
In Europe: London, and Stockholm, Sweden. 
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Take on a Webster and 
smoking takes on a new 
meaning. It’s an escape— 
a getaway from harassed 
nerves and an adventure 
in contentment as you 
lose yourself in the cap- 
tivating flavor, fragrance 
and mellow-mildness of 
today’s most sensational 
quality cigar. 

Webster's rise to fame 
has been phenomenal. In 
the last 5 years, the rate 
of gain, for example, was 


252.4°% GREATER 


than that of the cigar in 
dustry’s comparative 
brands as a whole (based 
on U. S. Rev. figures). 


© Four distinctive modera 
shapes — |2c to I8c. The 
slender, ''streamlined’® 
GOLDEN WEDDING is showa 
here. 

© Three outstanding fea- 
tures — 100% choice time- 
seasoned long Havana fillers 
select light-claro wrapper; 
superb craftsmanship. 


Webster 


First In the Social Register 
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of the remainder of the board’s proposed 
postwar planning falls neatly into the over- 
all pattern. Among the highlights of the 
report are such important proposals as: 


1—An extension into the peace period, 
for as much as two or three years, of many 
wartime economic controls, such as those 
governing manpower, wages, prices, ma- 
terials, etc. Included are new measures de- 
signed to stimulate consumption of those 
items which can be immediately produced 
in plenty. 

2—Strong controls over distribution of 
manufacturing inherent in the recommen- 
dation for “a more desirable regional distri- 
bution” by retaining in operation only 
selected plants. 

3—The proposed policy to distribute 
among “numerous operators” large govern- 
ment-financed war-production plants, es- 
pecially those producing basic metals and 
materials; this is a “prevention of mo- 
nopoly.” 

4—Furnishing technical assistance to 
private industry. (“Government should 
help plan the forms of industry conversion 
by supplying the probable patterns of con- 
sumer demands and the related pattern of 
demands for durable producer goods.”) 


5—A selective method, to be dictated by 
the Administration, of giving government 
grants to companies for conversion of their 
plants to peacetime operation. 


6—“Vigorous enforcement of protective 
labor legislation” in the transition period, 
and “measures to uphold the right of labor 
to collective bargaining . . . responsibility 
in organization and sharing in manage- 
ment.” 

7—A greatly expanded electrification 
program. (This contemplates a national 
grid network of transmission lines; more 
TVA’s.) 

8—Full coordination and integration of 
all transportation through a new agency. 
(Consolidation of railroads on a regional 
basis, for instance, was recommended.) 


9—An overhaul of the patent system, an 
intensification of Federal research, with 
the developments becoming public proper- 
ty; a suggestion that “suppressed” patents 
be forced out by government and that 
technological developments be speeded up 
by removing causes for “inertia and preju- 
dice” in private industry and by eliminat- 
ing “monopolistic influences.” 

10—A comprehensive system of urban, 
valley, and rural land improvements. 
(These largely as a means of supplying 
prosperity leverage through increasing na- 
tional assets and affording an outlet for 
public spending.) 

11—Vocational training for returning 
fighters and installment of dismissal wages 
for war workers, with made work and a 
stimulated private industry (under gov- 
ernment grants, loans, etc.) getting people 
back to work just as fast as possible. 


Significance 
To implement such a program, described 


as “bold” by the board, great powers vest- 
ed in administrative agencies are involved. 





The board found many such powers can 
be extended by Presidential executive 
order, but new legislation also would be 
needed. 

The aggrandizement of the central gov- 
ernment’s authority and the scope of its 
influences under such a program would ex- 
tend into and overlap the authorities of 
state and local governments. That was the 

















Rube Goldberg in The N. Y. Sun 


A Bed of Roses 


reason for proposals for new “cooperation” 
between administrative agencies and local 
governments. 

In the matter of “general public assist- 
ance,” the planners plainly showed how far 
they intend to go in this direction: “Where 
a state refuses to comply with the Fed- 
eral requirements in accordance with the 
Federal law or refrains from participation 
in the program, the Federal government 
should have the power to operate the pro- 
gram within that state with Federal per- 
sonnel until the state demonstrates its 
ability and willingness to reassume its re- 
sponsibilities.” 

This raises the question of states’ rights 
under the Constitution of the United 
States, just as the implication of the 
recommendation for “continued and in- 
vigorated efforts to secure the prepara 
tion of six-year programs or capital budg- 
ets” raises the question of constitutional 
amendments. For instance, the Congress 
cannot appropriate moneys to support an 
army for more than two years, and an- 
nual appropriations have been the rule for 
practically all phases of government spend- 
ing. The purpose of the six-year program, 
of course, would be to lend a flexibility and 
breadtii to planning. 

Such aims and the means of attaining 
them are the basic philosophy of a school 
of thought led by such economists as Dr. 
Alvin H. Hansen, professor of political 
economy at Harvard and special economic 
adviser to the board of governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. Dr. Hansen pop- 
ularized the theory that we don’t have to 
worry about internal debt, because it is 
owed to ourselves. . 


Although unnamed throughout the plan- 
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“And tomorrow, believe it or not, he’s going 


to let me run his MULTIPLE-SPINDLE GRIDLEY !” 


A NEW SPORTS CAR? That would have 
been year before last—remember? Today in 
this young lady’s life, her foreman’s ap- 
proval is even more important than her 
newest boy friend’s. And a multiple- 
spindle Gridley, for your information, is 
a large and very important machine that 
turns out small and very important gim- 
micks to help our forces roll to Victory. 


SHE IS JUST ONE of the new army of 
women who will be enlisted on the Indus- 
trial Front this year in answer to their na- 
tion’s need. Almost 18,000,000 in ali will be 
employed in war and civilian service. You 
will find this truly the strangest “mass 
movement” of “workers” or “wage 2arn- 
ers” you ever tried to influence. For it is 
made up of women from every walk of 
life — officers’ daughters, draftees’ wives, 
college girls, mothers, grandmothers, home 
girls, (We can show you their pictures.) 


ONE MAGAZINE ONLY goes naturally with 
this up-and-doing surge. For wherever you 
find women striving for better things, 
there you find the Journal —a flame to 
their spirit and eagerness. Because the 
Journal lights the way ahead, it attracts 
America’s largest audited magazine audi- 
ence. It is the nation’s greatest printed 
reservoir of woman-power. The kind they 
talk about in Washington. And the kind 
your business’ future must depend on. 


NOW —for after the war. 


In Norfolk, Virginia, there’s a new drug store 
—West’s— serving the Navy Yard where a 
field of spinach grew two years ago. It sells 
200 copies of the Journal monthly. © Up in 
Hartford, Connecticut, the Pagano Drug Store 
near United Aircraft has increased Journal 
sales 2400.0% in two years. © Out West in 
booming Spokane the new Payless Drug Store 
is already averaging 149 Journals a month. 
And so it’s going right across the land. 
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WORK 


for Joe... 


Because Joe, the able clerical worker, is 
now Somewhere in Alaska. And Jane is 
doing a mighty fine job “‘pinch-hitting” 
for Joe. In a surprisingly short time she 
caught on to the methods and routines ot 
Joe’s office. 

What’s the secret of this success story? 
Simply that Jane’s boss knows that 1943- 
model office forms will solve many of the 
problems posed by new and inexperienced 
workers. Here’s what the boss did: he 
called in his printer—the man who knows 
all the answers when it comes to modern 
business stationery. Aided by the Ne- 
koosa Bond Plan Book, the printer came 
through with a plan for improving office 
forms. ..made them simpler, clearer, more 
functionally efficient. 

If you have a similar problem, ask your 
printer to show you the Nekoosa Bond 
Plan Book. Between its covers you'll also 
find practical plans for stepping up the 
effectiveness and good looks of letterheads 
and envelopes, and a// your business sta- 
tionery and printing. 

Get the most good out of your printer’s 
plan by printing it on Nekoosa Bond— 














the paper that’s grown to be dependable | 


in Nekoosa-E.dwards own carefully guard- 
ed forests. Selected trees, sparklingly clear 
lake water and skilled technicians make 
Nekoosa Bond a paper you can trust. See 
your printer, now! 





IN THIS FIGHT TO WIN... 
Tons of Nekoosa-Edwards specialty papers 
—all our Government calls for—are in this 
fight for Victory. And we’re glad to report 
thatit’sajob being done without altering the 
high quality of Nekoosa Business Papers. 
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YOUR PRINTER 
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One Y, the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 





tured by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Com 

PortEgood: Wisconsin. Com Bes. nasneae 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 
TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER, 
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ning board’s report, the influence of the 
economic thinking exemplified by Hansen 
is plainly evident. And in the important 
section of the report devoted to “Plans for 
Development of an Expanding Economy 
Through Cooperation [partnership] of 
Government and Private Enterprise,” the 
board said that “the kinds of fiscal and 
monetary questions that will require con- 
sideration in the postwar period are illus- 
trated by the suggestions in the board’s 
pamphlet, ‘After the War—Full Employ- 






taxing itself. Therefore, it must continue 
to tax the individual heavily—holding to 
a war-born tax structure in the postwar 
period. 

The big question which many members 
of Congress saw as raised by the board is 
simply this: Will a public, which is willing 
to subject itself to regimentation and to 
make sharp financial sacrifices to beat the 
Axis, be willing to continue under the same 
regimen after the war? 

Regardless of what the public—and 
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Hansen’s economic theories influenced the National Resources Planning Board 


999 


ment’.” That .pamphlet was written by 
Dr. Hansen. 

Because of the prominence of his theo- 
ries in the board’s recommendations, the 
declarations by Dr. Hansen in Chicago 
last summer throw light on the ultimate 
in such thinking. It was there that he 
rocked on their heels more than 30 shocked 
leaders of banking and business when, in 
a talk before a session of the directors of 
the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank, he 
called for an “administrative democracy.” 
He described an “administrative democ- 
racy” as one in which Congress would 
appropriate large sums of money, leaving 
it to the discretion of the Administration 
when and, within certain limits, how to 
spend them. Congress would establish a 
taxing range: Then it would be left to the 
Administration to determine the need for 
applying any particular level of the range 
in making up the nation’s tax bill. 

Nothing so extreme appeared in the 
board’s proposals, but on taxes it did 
recommend (1) that industries should be 
permitted to build up reserves of money 
for rapid conversion to civilian manufac- 
ture; (2) that the graduated tax struc- 
ture and the broadened tax base (into 
the lower incomes of the average citizen) 
be retained, with (3) major empuasis 
placed on the individual income tax and 
less reliance on the corporate income tax. 

With government participating in busi- 
ness to the extent proposed by the board, 
the recommendation on corporate taxes is 
not generous. The government would need 
continuing huge revenues. And _ since, 
through the proposed partnership, govern- 
ment would be in the corporate picture to 
a great extent, there would be no sense in 


business—are willing to do when the war 
is ended, the President’s reports have 
tossed the postwar planning ball to Con- 
gress. No one can tell at this stage whether 
Congress will hang on to it, juggle it, or 
toss it back to the executive branch. But 
whichever branch runs with the ball must 
take account of some matters that are 
even now apparent. 

The fighting men who return to vote 
after this war will present the same prob- 
lem their counterparts did after the last 
war. But there will be more of them this 
time. And the global nature of this war 
and the shrunken (in time) size of the 
globe will have given this war’s veterans 
a broader outlook and more complex de- 
mands. They will be seeking assurances of 
security that involve the economic and for- 
eign policies of Russia and the British 
Empire and the rest of the United Nations 
as well as our enemies. 

The businessmen who executed the war- 
time expansion of industry will not be 
content merely to jump back into the 
familiar competition for the consumer dol- 
lars dammed up by the war. The makers 
of artificial rubber, the builders of globe- 
girdling planes, the war-taught processors 
of tin and aluminum and magnesium, the 
engineers who brought revolutionary tech- 
niques to the shipyards—all these whom 
the NRPB names as prospective partners 
of postwar government will want to be 
free to continue independently both at 
home and abroad in the new roles they 
have learned. 

The President by issuing the NRPB 
reports has set up ‘targets for everyone to 
shoot at. The firing will last long after the 
war is won. 
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THIS IS AN 


For more than thirty years this company has 
followed a policy upon which employees and 
customers alike can depend— ‘Where quality is 
a responsibility and fair dealing an obligation.” 


We have followed this policy, not as altruism, 
but as basically sound, good business. 


\ 
The regard of those we have served, their faith 
in our products and in this company, has justi- 
fied that policy. It is evidenced by the faithful 
endeavor of our own people—many of whom 
have been with us over a long period of years. 


We do not set ourselves apart because of this 
policy. We believe it to be the reason why not 
only this company, but all companies contrib- 
uting to the war program, have been able to 
achieve almost miraculous, ever-increasing 
production of vital war materials. 


We believe that same spirit, when war is done, 
will carry all of us on to a better way of life. It 
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WEBSTER-E 


LE CTRI C 


HOUSE 


will stimulate new and better products. It will 
make our lives more comfortable. It will spread 
its influence more broadly to bring greater 
security to all. 


When peace is won, we here at Webster Electric 
will be ready to apply our war-increased skill 
and knowledge to the building of new and 
better products which involve those principles 
with which we are most experienced—the 
principles of electronics, electricity, hydraulics 
and mechanics. When that day comes we will 
still recognize ‘quality as a responsibility and 
fair dealing an obligation,” that this house may 
continue to grow in honour. 





Buy all the War Bonds you can. Save rubber, gas, 
scrap. Support the war economy to win a better day. 





WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, 
U. 8S. A. Established 1909. Export Dept.: 100 Varick Street, 
New York City. Cable Address: “ARLAB", New York City 


‘“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 











This company fanufactures Teletalk intercommunication, paging and sound distribution systems; precisely built pump units for the handling and pressure regulation of fuel oil, 
small transformers and other small electrical devices. ft is in an excellent position to manufacture products involving electronic, electrical, hydraulic and mechanical design. 
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Basic Diet Changes in View 
as Food Shortages Increase 


Cutting Meat Production 10% 
Would Provide Sufficient Grain 
to Feed 20,000,000 People 


A year ago this week, the Office of 
Price Administration set registration dates 
for War Ration Book No. 1 and thus 
launched America on its first venture in 
rationing. In the brief twelvemonth since, 
the country has added book No. 2 (with 
promise of Nos. 3 and 4 sometime this 
year) ; rationing controls have spread from 
one commodity, sugar, to more than 95 
per cent of the nation’s foodstuffs as well 
as shoes, tires, gasoline, etc. 

America, too busy and far too harassed 
to mark the anniversary, was intent in- 
stead on a steady stream of new govern- 
ment food decrees: 


q Price Administrator Prentiss M. Brown 
announced that as of 12:01 a.m. March 
29, point rationing will cover meats, but- 
ter, cheese, canned fish, lard, shortening, 
margarine, and cooking and salad oils. For 
the first five weeks, each holder of Book 
No. 2 will have 16 points worth of red 
coupons a weck to cover purchases of all 
these foods inclusively, thus permitting a 
national average weekly ration of 2 pounds 
“more or less” of meat (a half-pound less 
than per capita consumption last year); 
4% ounces of butter; 1144 ounces of 
margarine (much less plentiful than but- 
ter); 4 ounces of lard; a little less than 2 
ounces of cheese; and 3 ounces of shorten- 
ing—in all, nearly twice as much meat and 
butter but only half as much cheese as 
the British are permitted. If he likes, how- 
ever, the buyer can spend all his 16 points 
on butter, cheese, or meat alone. 

In contrast to rules governing the 200 
processed foods rationed last month, ra- 
tioning of the new items will not be pre- 
ceded by any registration, declarations of 
home stocks (or of meat-locker stores) , 
or by a retail-sales freeze unless panic 
buying forces Washington to issue such 
decrees. ; 

Official point values for different cuts 
of meat were withheld, but it was indicat- 
ed that the choicer the cut, the higher the 
point value. (The trade promptly com- 
plained that the nation would eat noth- 
ing but low-point hamburgers.) Meat ra- 
tioning will bring other special problems: 
Because meat-cutting can’t be exact, the 
coupon cost per cut will be figured to the 
nearest point value, and if the butcher 
cuts a larger piece than ordered, he and 
the customer will have to argue it out. 
Nor will the OPA intervene to force 
butchers to trim bone and fat according 


to “normal standards”—that will be the 
customer’s job. 


{The same order specifically exempted 
from rationing fresh, frozen, smoked, salt, 
and pickled fish; all poultry and game; 
pure olive oil; salad dressings and mayon- 
naise; soft and perishable cheeses, includ- 
ing Liederkranz and Camembert, and 
cheese spreads. 


{On the list of processed foods rationed 
earlier, the OPA reduced the point value 
of prunes and raisins from 20 to 12 per 
pound (it was feared they would spoil 
unless sold before hot weather), and 
halved the value of dried beans, peas, and 
lentils from 8 to 4 points (large imports 
from Mexico have improved the supply). 
It also removed unsealed packages of 
dried dates and figs from the rationed list. 


Despite all these rationing regulations; 
however, black markets still thrived. Even 
meat rationing estimates of 2 pounds of 
meat a week, Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard warned, depended on 
how effectively the government could 
stamp out the persistent evil whereby 
“every tree is an abattoir.” And_ black 
markets had made severe inroads on sup- 
plies for the Army and for Lend-Lease: 
comparative shipping figures for Decem- 
ber 1942 and January 1943 showed that 


shipments abroad of canned pork had 
dropped from $45,000,000 worth to $82,- 
000,000; of lamb carcasses and frozen 
‘lamb, from $4,000,000 to $3,000,000. 

In adidtion, the country’s seaboards 
were suffering from black markets in non- 
rationed items—fresh vegetables, particu- 
larly potatoes ,and in dressed poultry. 

Black-market maldistribution, however, 
was not alone the cause of the food short- 
ages. The withdrawal of breed cattle from 
the market was a second, and a third was 
the fact that people had more money in 
their jeans and little else but food to spend 
it on. Food Distribution Director Roy F. 
Hendrickson termed it an eating spree and 
bluntly he put the choice to the public: 
“Do we want big, juicy steaks, or do we 
want canned meat in the mess kits of the 
Solomons and North Africa? Do we want 
to spread the butter thick, or do we want 
a Russian soldier to get a little taste of it 
on his black bread every once in a while?” 


Significance-—— 


Hendrickson’s bald questions put the 
finger on what was inevitably in store for 
the nation: a drastic change of diet. More 
than black-market drives and super-opti- 
mistic hopes of 1943 crop production (al- 
ready severely threatewe by shortages of 
farm labor and farm machinery), more 
than dollars-and-cents price ceilings, ra- 
tioning, or the improvement of food trans- 
port, a switch in the country’s eating hab- 
its promised an answer to the over-all 
problem of food. 

Hints of just what changes in diet will 
have to take place have already been 
voiced by food specialists (notably Drs. 
F. A. Pearson and Don 
Paarlberg, Cornell Uni- 











versity agricultural eco- 
nomists) and by Secre- 
tary Wickard in a cas- 
ual remark during se- 
cret testimony—reveal- 
ed last week—before a 
Senate Appropriations 
subcommittee on man- 
power. 

Basically, these 
sources agree that since 
cereals and grains are 
what we have the most 
of, Americans will have 
to begin eating food- 
stuffs formerly used as 
cattle feed. By curtail- 
ing livestock produc- 
tion (an estimated seven 
pounds of dry feed are 
required to produce a 
pound of dry livestock 
products) , the grain will 
thus be reserved for hu- 
man needs. Drs. Pear- 
son and Paarlberg esti- 
mate, for example, that 
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Thomas in The Detroit News 


Is there a bullfighter in the house? 


a cut of only 10 per cent 
in our livestock produc- 





From Alice...to Eddie...to Adolf! 


The drill whirs in Alice’s hands. ..shaping a 
swift new plane. . . for Eddie to fly. 


In Alice’s mind is the memory of Eddie 
looking handsome as he left to join his squad- 
ron . . . the sweet sound of his words as he 
talked of the home they would some day have 
together. 





They'd have it now if it weren’t for Adolf. 
Alice and Eddie know why they're fighting. 


Such are the human stories that lie behind 
the overwhelming production of planes, ships, 
tanks and guns that America is now pouring 


forth to beat the Axis. 


In our fighting industries, millions of loyal 
Americans have turned their peacetime skills 
into wartime production. Texaco resources are 
already producing vast quantities of vitally 
important |100-octane aviation gasoline... . 
chemicals for war explosives... high quality 
lubricating oils for the Navy, Army and Air 
Corps... and a host of other products. 


To win, we all willingly drive our cars slower 
to save gasoline and tires, buy war bonds and 
stamps, conserve our food, clothing, metal. 


For this is every American’s war—aAlice’s, 


Eddie’s, yours, ours. On one point we are all 
resolved: it won't be Adolf’s. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO FIRE-CHIEF AND SKY CHIEF GASOLINES 
HAVOLINE AND TEXACO MOTOR OILS — 





What if takes 
fo move a division 


F, like the eagle, you could look 

down on the amount of railroad 
equipment it takes to move a single 
armored division, here is what you 
would see .. . 75 trains! 


Many passenger trains, many freight 
trains—all required to move just one 
division. For a division takes all its 
equipment with it—tanks, jeeps, ar- 
mored cars, supply trucks, tractors, 
anti-aircraft guns many things. And 
its men, numbering about 12,000, 
need berths in which to sleep! 


What’s more, when this division 


$k 26,611 in the Armed Forces 
Ye 291 have given their lives for 
thei pod ntry x 
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moves by rail, it moves as a unit— 
that is, trains following one another 
a few minutes apart. 


Now, in terms of trains, those 75 
taken out of civilian service and put 
into military service, are about equal 
to the number of passenger trains 
running daily over the Pennsylvania 
Railroad between two of the bustest 
places on the face of the globe—New 
York and Washington. 

Multiply this one division by the 
many moving in this country and 
you can understand why... you may 


have difficulty getting a berth ...or 
be obliged to stand in a coach... 
or arrive at. your destination late. In 
fact, demand for equipment is now 
so great that on arriving at terminals 
cars must be put right back into ser- 
vice, 0 you may find them not quite 
so spic and span as we would like. 
Housekeeping facilities are adequate 
but there’s not always time. 


But Americans are taking all this like 
good soldiers. For they know this is 
a war of movement, and that move- 
ment begins right here—in America, 
on the rails. 
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American Manna: Labels 
in at least sixteen languages go on the 
foods, clothes, and medical supplies 
Uncle Sam sends all over the world... 





tion would enable us to feed 20,000,000 
additional mouths. In other words, instead 
of feeding grain te animals so we can eat 
the animals, we face an increasing ten- 
dency to eat the grain directly. 


Red Cross at Work 


On a tiny island in the South Pacific a 
company of Marines, many of them for- 
mer farmers, are growing everything from 
watermelons to onions. The equipment, 
seeds, plows, harnesses—everything but 
the horses which happened to be on hand 
—were supplied by the American Red 
Cross. 

In Alaska and the fog-bound Aleutians, 
thanks to the Red- Cross, soldiers and sail- 
ors are seeing the latest Hollywood movies, 
dropped by plane or delivered by dog sled. 
After the opening night at one lonely air- 
rescue station, a man remarked excitedly: 
“That’s the first time we’ve heard a wom- 
an’s voice in fourteen months!” There were 
Christmas presents for the troops in New 
Guinea, even in the foxholes. Red Cross 
parcels containing candy, cigarettes, raz- 
ors, and writing materials were toted over 
jungle trails on makeshift litters by the 
natives. In India, similar parcels were 
dropped by Army plane. 

When American troops landed in North 
Africa, Red Cross workers landed with 
them. In no time at all a troupe of play- 
ers, mostly French, was organized into the 
“Red Cross Revue” and trekking a 1,336,- 
mile circuit through rain, cold, and mud 
from Casablanca all the way to Algiers, 
this caravan gave performances to more 
than 46,900 men. 

All over the world—from China to 
Iceland to Egypt—wherever our fight- 
ing men go, so goes the helping hand of 
the Red Cross. Field directors and their 
assistants in training camps in this coun- 
try or in tents beside encampments near 
battle lines, attend to the worries, needs, 


, $42,251,547. 





. the Four Freedoms appear on 
match covers, as in this Spanish sam- 
ple; others are circulated by undisclosed 
methods tn Azis-occupied lands . . . 





and recreation of the servicemen. “Has 
the baby come?” The Red Cross soon finds 
out. “Mother is sick and can’t afford a 
doctor.” The Red Cross looks after her. 
American girls cheer up men on leave in 
150 overseas clubs;.in Clubmobiles with 
phonographs, coffee urns, and doughnut 
machines they pay weekly visits to iso- 
lated camps in Britain and Australia. 
Thousands of lives of men fighting over- 
seas have been saved by transfusions of 
plasma processed from volunteer donations 
to the Red Cross blood bank. More than 
520,000,000 surgical dressings have been 
supplied to our military hospitals, as well 
as to our Allies. 

With the slogan “When he needs you 
most Red Cross is at his side,” the Red 
Cross is preparing an expanded program 
to meet the needs of a spreading war. 
Launched on March 1, its largest fund- 
raising campaign—the “double-your-gift” 
war fund drive for $125,000,000—had by 
the end of last week already raised 
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OWI photos 


... while the Stars and Stripes mark 
6,000,000 packets of tea given out in 
North Africa since the invasion, along 
with tobacco, sugar, and milk. 





French Factions 


Some were forewarned and removed the 
telltale name-bands from their sailor hats. 
Others were not: They sat in little mid- 
town bistros and talked and drank with 
their new-found New York friends. Sud- 
denly the blow fell. Flying squads of plain- 
clothes men, armed with lists, entered and 
demanded their names. Amiably enough 
the seamen complied. Twelve were seized 
and sent to Ellis Island. The charge: illegal 
entry into the country. 

The immigration officers’ arrest of the 
dozen Frenchmen—five from the battleship 
Richelieu, seven from the tanker L’Elorm 
—was meant to be hush-hush. Alarmed at 
the growing number of desertions from the 
recently arrived French warships to Gen- 
eral de Gaulle’s Fighting French forces in 
Canada (Newsweek, March 8), the 
French naval mission had protested to the 
Navy Department. The Navy had in turn 
given the matter over to the Department 
of Justice, which delegated its Immigration 
Bureau to arrest the men. 

A test case, the matter rapidly became 
an international incident. Fighting French 
representatives and their sympathizers bit- 
terly charged that the action violated an 
August 1941 agreement between the United 
States and the Fighting French which 
extended the courtesies of the country to 
all members of the Fighting French forces. 
Their protests were fruitless: The men re- 
mained in custody on Ellis Island refusing 
offers of release if they went back to their 
ships. 


Significance 


Washington’s official reticence—especial- 
ly that of the State Department, which was 
patently involved, revealed how strained 
still were relations between Giraud and 
de Gaulle factions—Casablanca notwith- 
standing. The American Government had 
sought the role of innocent bystander in 
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How You 
Can Get an 


IRON FIREMAN 
STOKER 





Change to Coal NOW 


F you are faced with actual or 

threatened fuel oil shortage and 
your operation is not classed as non- 
essential, you are eligible for authori- 
zation to purchase an Iron Fireman 
automatic coal stoker. The War Pro- 
duction Board has called upon us, as 


stoker manufacturers, to step up pro- . 


duction of commercial and industrial 
units, to enable as many oil users as 
possible to convert to coal. 


CALL US, We Do the Rest. Call, wire 
or write, 3407 West 106th St., Cleve- 
land,‘ Ohio. An Iron Fireman repre- 
sentative will call on you, check your 
boiler to determine the size and type of 
stoker you need, estimate its cost and 
give you full particulars. He will pro- 
vide you with the proper forms, and 
will help you prepare and submit your 
WPB ap Yicatton. When authorization 
is issued, we will fill your order for 
the necessary equipment. Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Company; Portland, 
Ore.; Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada. 


The well known Iron Fireman 
trademark is the user’s assurance 
of satisfactory performance. 


IRON FIREMAN 


a Automatic Coal Stokers 





OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE OF IRON FIREMAN 
STOKERS is the result of the application of sound prin- 
ciples of combustion and engineering. Coal is fired under 
forced draft, with automatic regulation of air and coal to 
produce efficient combustion 
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what essentially was a family row. But now 
it had to follow the requirements of the 
law—that the men had jumped ship and 
were in this country illegally. Secretary of 
the Navy Frank Knox buttressed this 
stand with a plea that the French sailors 
stay with their ships even if they regarded 
their officers as Vichyites: The ships must 
be manned forthe Allied cause. 

Far less publicized was another French 
split 3,000 miles away in Martinique. 
Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles 
had announced that food shipments were 
no longer being sent to the Caribbean 
island—presumably because of lack of co- 
operation by the French High Commis- 
sioner Admiral Georges Robert. This week 
NEWSWEEK learned that resulting popular 
indignation had destroyed the commission- 
er’s prestige. Robert is expected to yield 
his place to one of the admirals on the 
staff of Gen. Marie Emile Béthouart, chief 
of the French North African military mis- 
sion in Washington. French warships now 
immobilized at the Caribbean stronghold 
would then be transferred to Giraud con- 
trol. 


Services and Manpower | 


There was still no word from the White 
House, where the President’s inner Cabi- 
net was busy threshing out details of what 
everyone hoped would be an over-all as- 
sault on the nation’s manpower ills (NEws- 
WEEK, March 15). In the interim last 
week, Washington marked time with piece- 
meal maneuvers: 


On the Bankhead bill providing for 
broad deferment of farm labor, the Sen- 
ate paved the way for an early vote by re- 
jecting a proposed substitute measure to 
defer only those farm workers who pro- 
duce fixed quotas of specified essential 
crops. At the same time, Sen. Burton K. 
Wheeler of Montana dropped his rider ex- 
empting fathers from the draft. 


4 An executive order barred Federal em- 
ployes from acting individually to seek 
deferment on occupational grounds. In- 
stead, the President directed that each 
government agency set up a committee to 
determine key positions and the need for 
deferments. Of the 800,000 civilian em- 
ployes under Army control alone, it was 
estimated that 480,000 are of draft age 
—many of them single men in their 20s 
and in replaceable jobs. 

Expressing Congressional concern with 
the entire problem, a House committee 
probing draft deferments of Federal work- 
ers assailed C. David Ginsburg, 30-year- 
old OPA general counsel, whom former 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson had 
had deferred as “irreplaceable” but who, 
with the advent of Henderson’s successor, 
Prentiss Brown, became a candidate for an 
Army commission in the Services of Sup- 
ply. Describing Ginsburg as “the best-in- 


formed man in the OPA,” Brown ex- : 


plained that the young lawyer had asked 
for a release because he feared future dif-' 
ferences of opinion with the new OPA 
chief. 


. Republican 


State of Puerto Rico? 


Rexford Guy Tugwell had promised his 
beleaguered Puerto. Ricans great things 
from a “higher voice.” Last week the 
higher voice spoke: President Roosevelt 
recommended to Congress that the isla’ 
organic law be amended so that the 2,000. 
000 Puerto Ricans might elect their own 
governor. He also named a committee of 


. eight mainlanders and islanders to |:elp 


work, out the change. 

For Tugwell, probably the most criticize: 
of the sixteen Governors-by-Presidential- 
appointment since the United States took 
over the island in 1898, the plan offered the 
prospect of a graceful out. Almost from the 
day of his appointment in September 1/)11, 
he had stirred raucous opposition from a 
coalition of insular factions: the Chamber of 
Commerce, Farmers Association and Union 
and Socialist parties, plus 
Bolivar Pagan, the resident commissioner 
in Washington. They accused him of using 
the war as a smokescreen to foist his 
“socialistic” ideas upon Puerto Rico. 

Repeatedly this opposition demanded 
Tugwell’s ouster. And as the wartime ship- 
ping cut off supplies of the foods that 
Puerto Rico normally imports — chiefly 
rice and beans—their demands grew louder. 
In Washington the House prepared to in- 
vestigate stories of near-starvation on the 
island, and the Senate sent a subcommittee 
to look into matters on the spot. What the 
subcommittee learned has not yet been re- 
ported officially and publicly. 

The President’s proposal for an elected 
governorship in Puerto Rico stemmed from 
a suggestion made by Tugwell himself. 
Harold L. Ickes’s Interior Department 
worked out the preliminary studies in line 
with Administration policy of self-govern- 
ment for the island. The goal of that 
policy is not independence: Puerto Rico is 
too vital a defense bastion for the Carib- 
bean to be cast adrift. What Washington 
has in mind is statehood. 

That the President’s step in that direc- 
tion might prove fruitful appeared from the 
composition of the committee he named to 
implement it. The mainlanders were Tug- 
well, Ickes, his Under Secretary Abe Fortas, 
and the Rev. Raymond A. McGowan of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
who supports the Administration stand. 
The Puerto Ricans were a cross-section of 
insular politics. Liberal party president, 
José Ramirez-Santibafiez; and the widely 
respected Puerto Rican Supreme Court Jus- 
tice, Martin Trayieso, who might be called 
the Charles Evans Hughes of Puerto Rico. 

In any event, the plan should bolster 
United States stock among Latin Ameri- 
cans distrustful of Allied Caribbean policy 
—particularly since only last = month 
Britain likewise gave a greater measure of 
self-government to-its colony of Jamaica. 


Freshmen Charmed 


The gray-headed doorkeeper grinned as 
he recognized a friend among the guests 
trooping through the big door at 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue. His friend—Jo-eph 
W. Martin of Massachusetts, House Mi- 
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“What's all this talk about 
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You wouldn’t understand, Herr Doktor. 


But to citizens in a democracy, freedom’s 
easy to understand. So easy ‘that we take it for 
granted — until it’s threatened by rodents like 
you, Dok. 


Freedom means, among lots of other things, 
the right to “get ahead in the world”. . . the right 
of a man to say, “I’m not satisfied with my 
present job, and my present earnings. I’m going 
to do something about it!” 

For more than half a century, the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools have been help- 
ing free men to exercise that “right to succeed.” 
It has offered them a means to acquire the sound 


training that is a prerequisite to success in any 
field—through low-cost, spare-time, home-study 
courses in 400 business and technical subjects. 


And one reason you’re going to take a lick- 
ing, Doktor, is that tens of thousands of ambitious 
Americans are better airplane builders, better 
tank builders, better fighters on the victory-vital 
production front because of sound, practical 
I. C. S. training! 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 5370-B, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
SOUTH AMERICA, CANADA AND GREAT BRITAIN. 
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= industry has been accus- 
tomed to an abundance of metals. A 
little wasted was not serious. 

Today the situation is different> We 
need to turn out finished products not 
only faster but with Jess waste. 

Fortunately, much of the waste in man- 
ufacture can be avoided by applying 
the principles of good light. The “SEE- 
ABILITY” which good light provides 
makes for more accurate workmanship, 
permits greater care in check-ups and 
inspections, substantially increases the 


speed of production for our war effort. 
Good lighting comes not only from 
properly installed equipment—but also 
from proper maintenance. A new book— 
“SEE-ABILITY FOR INDOOR EYES,” 
published by Westinghouse describes 
many of the ways of getting more light 
from present equipment. For a .copy, 
please write. Westinghouse, Lamp Divi- 
sion, Dept. F, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
Your local power company will also be 
glad to help you with your lighting 
problems. ~ 


The heart of good lighting is the lamp. To maintain your lighting equip- 
ment at peak efficiency, use Westinghouse Mazda Lamps. They stay bright 
from end to end, have a longer life, and cost less today than ever before. . 


Westinghouse 


* MAZDA .LAMPS * 


FOR GREATER “*SEE-ABILITY‘% 
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nority Leader—smiled right back: and 
shooed in his flock of freshmen Republican‘ 
congressmen. Speaker Sam Rayburn led a 
like delegation of Democrats at the first 
social of its kind at the White House in 
ten years. The President wanted to make 
friends with the new representatives—and 
in this Congress he needed friends. 

Upstairs, the congressmen were intro- 
duced to Mr. Roosevelt, in groups of 20 
or 30. Between presentations, they sat 
around in a horseshoe, listening respect- 
fully as the President expatiated genially 
on his Casablanca trip. For those who 
liked it, there was beer; for those who 
didn’t, there were soft drinks; for all, 
crackers and cheese, cigars or cigarettes. 
Some, from time to time, fumbled for a 
match to light the President’s ever-pres- 
ent cigarette. ; 

For most of the 117 freshmen legisla- 
tors, it was their first White House visit 
and their first close-up of the President. 
Generally, they found him in fine health, 
“sure of himself,” with no doubt as to the 
war’s outcome—and “no horns.” There 
were no politics, though Republican Ed 
Rowe of Ohio admitted: “Nobody was 
converted, but I’m softened up a bit.” 
Clare Boothe Luce, Connecticut’s Repub- 
lican, commented that what intrigued her 
most was a portrait of Lincoln she had 
not seen before. As she left, the President 
called after her: “How’s Henry?”—her 
publisher-husband. 

As Joe Martin departed, the doorkeeper 
again grinned good night. This time the 
GOP floor leader looked glum. Politics or 
no politics, the Roosevelt charm had had 
its inevitable impact. 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Mr. Stet 


Toward the end of last week, telephones 
jangled madly and letters of congratula- 
tion flooded the office of Edward Reilly 
Stettinius Jr., Lend-Lease Administrator. 
One of the letters started with “My. dear 
Stettinius” and ended with the one word 
signature “Halifax.” Messages from Adolf 
A. Berle Jr., Assistant Secretary of State, 
Columnist Walter Lippmann, and scores of 
others opened with the more familiar “Dear 
Ed.” 

It was Stettinius’s week. Congress had 
given his Lend-Lease program a new lease 
on life through June 1944. On Thursday 
he had presided over a luncheon in the 
elegant new Hotel Statler to celebrate the 
second anniversary of his organization. An 
all-dehydrated menu from purée of soya to 
egg custard, all foods shipped out to our 
Allies and fighting men abroad, had been 
served to 800 congressmen, diplomats, gov- 
ernment officials, and members of the press 
and radio—and pronounced good. At the 
ceremony he had been flanked by honored 
guests, Dr. T. V. Soong, the Chinese For- 
eign Minister, and Lord Halifax of Britain. 
Nearby were Ambassador Litvinoff and 
Attorney General Francis Biddle and, scat- 
tered through the room, almost every big 
personage Washington knows. No one 
could object to the nourishing but plain 
menu or to the cost—the bill was footed 
by 150 enthusiastic Lend-Lease employes 
from the boss on down at $5 a head. The 

















Social Notes: Complete with upturned fedora, typewriter, and scribbled 


Associated Press 


notes, Ralph Kelley and Charles S. Russell; Senate pages, turned reporters for 
one day last week. They gave the world an eyewitness account, via Associated 
Press, of the Congressional pages’ White House luncheon and meeting with the 


President in honor of their graduation from the Capitol page school. 


letters of congratulation and telephone 
calls were Stettinius’s guests’ answer to 
what they thought not only of dehydrated 
food but of him and his important agency. 

Normally the United States Steel’s ex- 
chairman shies away from publicity. The 
Statler banquet was an exception. He has 
been working quietly and hard in the two- 
year interim since he took over Lend-Lease. 
His general staff is made up of men with a 
mixed background, whom _Stettinius 
spotted inside or outside the organization 


and brought to the top. His No. 1 boy is ~ 
John L. Pratt, former vice president of | 
General Motors, supported by a Yale | 
librarian, a lawyer, and two former as- | 
sistants to Secretary of the Treasury Mor- * 
genthau. Employes say the boss has a 7 
knack for getting good men and holding * 
their loyalty. His hard-working secretaries * 
gladly put in extra hours because he never 7 
forgets personally to thank them or send © 


a special memo. 


Memos, in fact, are a Stettinius passion. | 
He writes and likes to get plenty of them + 
—short, crisp, and to the point. The writ- 7 
ten word, he feels, helps crystallize the idea ~ 
the writer wants to get across. Another — 
short cut he favors is the telephone. Al- * 
though his office hours run from 8:30 to 7 
6, Stettinius starts in at home at 5 am, © 
and picks up again after dinner until 10 at 7 
night. If he gets an especially good idea | 
out of the twenty-odd he is credited with | 
each day, he will likely as not telephone ~ 


an assistant from home at almost any hour. 
To keep up with his swift pace he employs 


‘one of the most extraordinary assistants 


in Washington. The small, bespectacled 
Hayden Rainer sits in on conferences and 
takes a cab home with the boss. While 
Stettinius rattles off memo after memo 
Rainer listens, but takes no notes. Hours 
later he can accurately transcribe dozens 
of such rapid-fire messages. 

Stettinius’s office reflects the man’s ef- 
ficiency. A square bed-table clock is the 
only ornament on his desk. The drawers 
are usually barren except for a carton of 
cigarettes. At his elbow is a bank of three 
telephones—two of ordinary black, and one 
of pure white, which connects directly with 
the White House. The room, located in a 
converted apartment house, is far less im- 
posing than those most top-notch officials 
rate. During the cold spells when oil was 
short, Stettinius, like the rest of his staff, 
worked in his overcoat. 

Outside the office, “Mr. Stet’s” only 


‘interest nowadays is his family. He used to 


ride horseback and collect ancient vehicles 
from prairie schooners to fire engines, but 
those hobbies are forgotten. He still keeps 
up the collection of big scrap books of his 
business, his family, and now Lend-Lease 
(those books are notably short on press 
clippings on Stettinius himself). Three 


times last summer he managed to get down | 


to his 500-acre farm in Virginia, but about 
the only relaxation he gets now is dinner 
with his wife and three boys and a very 
occasional movie. 
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We're hundreds of "fuel miles" nearer to Africa 
thanks to cooled supercharged air 


I’ YOU COULD THUMB RIDES on the 
giant planes.of the Air Transport 
Command, you'd see how rapidly the 
gaps of the world are being closed. 
High-altitude flying is helping to make 
this achievement possible. 

Up where the atmosphere thins out, 
there’s less “air friction.” So, up there, 
U.S. airplanes travel more miles on 
every tankful of gasoline. It means that 
the flying distance between America 
and Africa, measured in terms of fuel 
required, has been literally shortened 
by hundreds of miles. 


It has taken engineering know how 
in highly specialized fields to give our 
airplanes such new efficiency. For ex- 
ample, certain engineers devote most of 
their waking hours the year around just 
to improve superchargers. 

Superchargers compress the sub- 
stratosphere’s thin air and feed it at 


So 


about normal sea level pressure to en- 
gines that would otherwise “starve” for 
oxygen. But there’s a hitch to the process: 
compressed air becomes hot, tends to 
thin out again, partially defeating the 
very purpose of the supercharger! 

By developing ways to cool super- 
charged air efficiently with new-design 
lightweight intercoolers, AiResearch en- 
gineers have helped to raise the effective 
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MANUFACTURING 


altitudes at which U.S. airplanes fly... 
helped to reduce their gasoline cons 
sumption and increase their payload. 
Finding ways to CONDITION AIR for 
wartime tasks is bound to pay you divi’ 
dends in the peace ahead. For then 
this ever-widening AiResearch experi~ 
ence will be put to work to provide 
America home and travel comforts never 
dreamed of before this war began. 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


> 


“Where Coatrolled Air Does The Job” + Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems » Engine Coolant System 
Engine Oil Cooling Systems + Engine Air Intercoolers » Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 
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Critical Reich Economy Brings 
Output Czar to the Forefront 


Albert Speer, Mystery Man 
and Ascetic Professor of Only 38, 
Wrestles With Problem 


In an office somewhere in Berlin sits a 
bland and dapper man who bears as great 
a responsibility for Germany’s war effort 
as anyone except the Fiihrer himself. He 
is young—he will be 38 on March 19. But 
his list of jobs reads like a directory of 
German officialdom. He is Reich Minister 
for Arms and Munitions, Plenipotentiary 
General for Armaments on the Board of 
the Four-Year Plan, chairman of the 
Armaments Council, head of the Todt Or- 
ganization, leader of the League of Ger- 
man Engineers, Inspector General for the 
Rebuilding of Berlin, and chairman of the 
Department of Beauty of Work of the 
Labor Front. 

His name is Prof. Albert Speer, and this 
week he faced the greatest and toughest 
job of his career. It was his task to see 
that German war production was stepped 
up or, at the very least, to see that it did 
not fall below the present rate. He had to 
do this in the face of increasing demands 
from all fronts for weapons, of superior 





Allied production, of a deteriorating situa- 
tion in German industry, and of Allied 
air raids that had at last begun to do real 
harm to the Reich. 

Tall, slender, and well-groomed, with a 
handsome, candid face, Speer looks more 
like a playboy than a Nazi commissar. 
Actually he is serious, even ascetic, of 
kindly disposition, rather reticent, and 
something of a mystic. 

He began his career as an engineer and 
assistant instructor at the Berlin Technical 
High School and joined the Nazi party in 
the early 1930s. A common passion for 
architecture brought him into personal 
contact with Hitler. Ever since, Speer has 
been an increasingly important aide to the 
Fihrer. 

Speer’s first big job for the Nazis was 
the renovation and decoration in 1932. of 
their Berlin headquarters, the “Adolf Hit- 
ler House.” After the party’s rise to power 
the following year, he was commissioned 
to build the Ministry of Propaganda and 
became one of its leading officials. He was 
also made head of the “Beauty of Work” 
division of the Labor Front’s “Strength 
Through Joy” organization. These lucra- 
tive jobs earned Speer the nickname “Der 
Grossverdiener” (The Big Money Maker) . 








Hitler and Speer replanned Germany by night 


The soft-spoken young architect and the 
Fihrer often worked together until late at 
night. Hitler was intent on perpetuating 
his accomplishments with monumental 
buildings which “even after a thousand 
years people will gaze at and wonder what 
kind of men the Nazis were who created 
such magnificent works” (his own words 
to a British journalist in 1938) . So he con- 
ceived the ideas. Speer transferred them to 
blueprints. Thus the colossal new party 
and government buildings in Berlin and 
Munich took shape, vast, lofty, and top- 
heavy with marble. To Hitler and Speer, 
these were marvels of the “New German” 
style. Other architects labeled the style 
“tired classic.” 

Year after year, the party rallies at 
Nuremberg, the “Harvest Thanksgiving” 
festivals on the Biickeberg, the May Day 
celebrations on the Tempelhof Field near 
Berlin, and other Nazi pageants inspired 
by Speer became more elaborate and im- 
pressive. As Inspector General of Works 
and Buildings, he has had the last word in 
all Nazi constructions and shows. His 
greatest assignment, the complete over- 
hauling of the Reich capital, was inter- 
rupted by the war. 

Speer managed to steer clear of all party 
purges and palace revolutions. Other Nazi 
chieftains often used his soothing influence 
to calm the Fiihrer’s irascible temper. 
When they knew Hitler was in a tantrum, 
they would send in Speer with some build- 
ing plans to distract his attention. 

Despite all this, Speer was virtually un- 
known outside Germany until February 
1942, when he was appointed Minister of 
Arms and Munitions, succeeding Maj. 
Gen. Fritz Todt, who had died in an air- 
plane accident in Russia. Speer and Todt — 
had long belonged to the same circle of 
“Nordic creators’—engineers and archi- 
tects carrying out Hitler’s grandiose 
schemes. They both came from the small 
Rhenish state of Baden: Speer is a native 
of Mannheim; Todt was born at Pforz- 
heim. 

Speer inherited from Todt the huge 
“Organization Todt” of 1,500,000 men and 
boys grouped in labor battalions, who 
build roads, airfields, and fortifications. 
He also became inspector general of the 
German road system and water power and 
gradually acquired his other jobs. Speer 
thus ranks as. the chief pillar of a defense- 
economic directorate which also comprises 
Labor Minister Robert Ley, Manpower 
Commissioner Fritz Sauckel, and Minister 
of Economics Dr. Walther Funk. 


Significance-——~ 

So far, despite all the strain put on the 
System, Speer and his assistants have 
managed to keep the German level of pro- 
duction at the high rate it hit in 1942. 
Speer himself boasted that he had in- 
creased it, though Allied economic experts 
discount this. But in order to maintain the 
present rate of output, the Nazis face four 





Rasrine shoulders in these 
days of hard work and common 
purposes makes us know each other 
better. We’re finding that things 
we’ve had to give up are more than 
balanced by our gains—by the 
pleasure we get from seeing our 
neighbors more—the fun in swapping : 
yarns with old-time friends, or having Cousin Charley’s family 
in for supper. These are true.and solid values—made richer, 


happier still with a glass of friendly Schlitz. 


Copr. 1943, Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


_ Just the KISS of the hops —all of the delicate flavor — none of the 


bitterness. Once you taste America’s most distinguished 
beer you’ll never go back to a bitter brew. You'll always 
want that famous flavor found only in Schlitz. 
In 12-02. bottles and Quart Guest Bottles. On tap, too! 
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Belly gunner’s 
prayer 
at 50 below 


““Come on, baby—give!”’ 


Strange things happen at 50° below zero. 
Rubber gets as brittle as glass. Oil turns to 
mush. Metal even shrinks. 


,But when a gunner in a high-flying U. S. 
bomber presses the firing button of his gun, it 
must work instantly! It does. 


Steel gun springs which compensate for sud- 
den changes in temperature have been devel- 
oped by years of research in United States Steel 
and other laboratories. These springs keep the 
delicate firing mechanism of bombers’ guns 
working smoothly — at 50 below in the strato- 
sphere, or 130 above in the desert. 


_ That’s just one of the things these men of 
steel have done. They’ve also learned how to 
make barrage balloon cables as thin as a pencil 
... but strong enough to clip an enemy bomber’s 
wings. Cans made with only a fraction of the 
tin previously used,}to help keep America’s 
food supply flowing to our armed forces. Air- 
field runways of steel and of wire mesh that can 
be laid almost like a carpet. 


What will your life be like after the war? 
The progress in steel-making born in these war 
years will build an exciting new life for you. 
Better steels will be ready to serve you in a 
thousand ways, more usefully and economically 
than ever. 


When peace comes, the U:S:S Label will mean 
more than ever, too... because it will be backed 
by scores of wartime improvements in steel 
which will make American life better. 
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comforts, products of steel, things for better living. 
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| problems that in size and difficulty make 
- those of the United States seem small by 
~ comparison. 


Manpower: The central factor in the 
' manpower problem is that at the begin- 
ning of the war one of every ten German 
men was in the army while at present one 
of every three is serving. To meet the 
severe shortage caused by this drain, the 
Germans resorted to two devices. 

One was the conscription of labor in oc- 
cupied countries and the utilization of war 
prisoners for work in the Reich. The Nazis 
daim 6,000,000 foreign civilians have been 
so employed, but the best Allied sources 
estimate the number at 3,700,000. There 
~ are also 1,500,000 war prisoners employed. 
The greatest number of foreigners are used 
‘im agriculture—1,700,000. Next to that 
come the metal trades with 600,000 aliens. 

The efficiency of these conscripts never 
equalled that of the Germans they re- 
placed. But on the whole the policy has 
been a success. German production has 
been maintained. Now, however, the Ger- 
mans have nearly exhausted the reserves of 
suitable manpower all over Europe. 

The second device used by the Nazis has 
just gone into effect. On Jan. 28, Man- 
power Commissioner Sauckel ordered con- 
scription for labor service of all men be- 
tween 16 and 65 and all women between 
17 and 45. At the same time. the civilian 
economy was severely restricted. In effect 
this amounted to wiping out the middle 
class and probably caused more widespread 


/ resentment and fear than any internal 
~ development in Germany since the start of 


__ the war. 


__ Transport: Problems of transportation 
| are among the knottiest the Germans face, 
but are also those in which the Nazis have 
' made great progress. The strain is tre- 
| mendous; yet nowhere apparently has it 
resulted in collapse. The way the Germans 
have solved their shortage of locomotives 
is typical. An order went out last year giv- 
ing locomotives equal priority with tanks, 
while a new railway engine using smaller 
amounts of vital raw materials was de- 
signed. It was a poor engine but sufficient 
for Nazi purposes. And production was 
at one time stepped up to a level four 
times as high as the United States ever 
| achieved. 


Raw Mareriats: In raw materials as in 
transport the Nazis have successfully em- 
ployed their scientific ingenuity. Vast raw- 
Material areas have also been conquered, 
especially in Russia. A decisive shortage of 
oil, which the democracies once expected 
to topple the Reich, has not developed. On 
the contrary, German synthetic production 
has increased to the point where it is now 
More important than natural oil from 
Rumania. 


Air Arracks: Until the most recent 
series of Allied bombing raids (see page 
17), it was impossible to detect any vital 
damage to the-German economy from air 
- attack. The secondary effects, such as the 
creation of demands for new housing, fur- 
Hiture, and clothing, were more important 
than the damage to industrial plants. But 
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Tourist Attraction: On March 6, Mexico City—where the war is still 
largely a topic.of conversation—turned out to open its new $2,000,000 race 
track, the Hipodromo de las Americas (top). Former King Carol of Rumania 
and Magda Lupescu attended the gala first meeting, and saw “The Gob” 
(right) win the 10,000 peso inaugural handicap. 





the greatest effect of the raids was to in- 
troduce an unpredictable element into all 
Nazi war plans. The raids disrupted the 
most carefully laid schemes, sometimes not 
for any great length of time, but enough to 
throw the whole operation out of timing. 
The Germans found it hard to make the 
long-range plans upon which success de- 
pended because an air raid might any mo- 
ment hold up production on some small 
but vital item. 


France United ? 


There is only one disaster for individuals 
as well as nations: to give up oneself. This 
disaster has never happened to France. 
Whenever France has suffered invasion, no 
matter what differences of opinion there 
were in the country, she has found herself 
united and the enemy thrown out. 


That was the message Gen. Hefri 
Honoré Giraud delivered to the people of 
France on March 14 at a meeting in Al- 


giers of the Alsace-Lorraine society. But 
it was more than a message from the 
French North African commander to a 
group of war-torn refugees. The worldwide 
broadcast, perhaps Giraud’s most impor- 
tant speech since assuming office, marked 
a clean break between the North African 
regime and Vichy. Most important of all, 
Giraud’s speech had the effect of a decree 
rescinding Vichy measures modifying 
Third Republic laws. 

The crux of the dispute between Giraud 
and General de Gaulle’s Fighting French 
organization has been maintenance of 
what seemed to be a Vichy order of things 
in North Africa rather than the institu- 
tions of the republic. Giraud, however. 
was specific in finally repudiating Vichy. 
He said that “legislation subsequent to 
June 22, 1940, whether it was issued freely 
by government departments or under 
foreign dictation,” was invalid. This in- 
cluded all laws of racial discrimination. 

Giraud also gave formal assurance. to 
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the French people that he had no wish for 
a postwar career; he was a servant, not a 
leader, he stated; and he would deliver to 
the people of France their republic when 
the time came. Here again, he was specific: 
“After the victory, the French people will 
form a provisional government according 
to the constitutional law of the republic.” 

Promise of full union of the Giraudist 
and de Gaullist troops was suggested in 
the general’s statement: “There can be 
only one French army facing Germany, 
whether it comes from Algeria or Libya 

. Fifty thousand of them [French 
troops] are facing the Germans in Tunisia, 
while other Frenchmen zoming from Libya 
and Lake Chad soon will join hands with 
them.” 

On the platform beside the general as 
he made his plea for French unity were 
Marcel Peyrouton, Governor General of 
Algeria; Harold Macmillan, British Resi- 
dent Minister in North Africa; Robert D. 
Murphy, United States Minister, and 
two young refugees from Alsace-Lorraine 
dressed in the picturesque zarb of their 
country. To them, Giraud said: “Alsace 
and Lorraine are in fact today incorporated 
into the German Reich. The whole world 
shall know that France does not accept 
this annexation. They will become French 
again in a France compietety liberated.” 


Irksome Quota 


In Toronto last week. »ne Martin Moore 
was haled into court for smashing the 
window of a brewer's warehouse. “The ac- 
cused told me he was tired of looking at 
the sign on the window that our quota of 
beer was sold,” testifiec the brewer’s rep- 
resentative. Moore was fined $40, but his 
misdemeanor was one that hundreds of 
thirsty and disappointed Canadians were 
in a mood to commit. ” 

Until about three months ago, anyone 
could buy all the liquor he wanted in 
every Canadian province excepting Prince 
Edward Island. Then on Dec. 16, Prime 
Minister W. L. Mackenzie King an- 
nounced the curtailment of alcoholic 
drinks (Newsweek, Dec. 28, 1942), and 
the Dominion faced what almost amounted 
to total prohibition. 

The proposed cut was 10 per cent for 
beer, 20 per cent for wine, and 30 per 
cent for spirits, which, on the surface, did 
not look too bad. But there was a catch. 
The Canadian liquor stores were only open 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., so that the aver- 
age working man hadn’t a chance to buy 
a bottle except on Saturday. And on Sat- 
urday, the liquor shoy 3 were jammed. 

Furthermore, the quantity of beer was 
cut at the source, upon government order, 
with the result that beer parlors opened 
for only a few hours each day and then 
closed after they exhausted their quotas. 
In all army canteens, the restriction ap- 
plied with equal force. 

What particularly irritated Canadians 
about the beer shortage was that the brew- 
eries were running ads to prove that the 
beer cut was unnecessary because no war- 
time commodities were used in its manu- 
facture. In the Dominion House of Com- 


mons last week, Joseph H. Harris, Pro. 
gressive Conservative, drew attention to 
a placard “No Beer, No Bonds,” which 
Canadian workmen had put up in one 
factory. And to every newspaper in Can- 
ada went a letter from the National Union 
of Railway Men protesting against the 
new restrictions, which, they declared, 
would cause a return of the old prohibi- 
tion-day evils. Where the restrictions have 
hit hardest, merchants have already re- 
ported a run on flavoring extracts, shaving 
lotions, and other mixtures containing al- 
cohol. 


Guerrillas and Partisans 


In the Casino at Lille, 23 German offi- 
cers were killed with hand grenades. 
French patriots battled openly in the bar- 
ricaded streets of Paris. In the border dis- 
trict of Haute-Savoie, French guerrillas 
engaged in heavy fighting with Italian 
troops. A third attempt was made on the 
life of pudgy Marcel Déat, editor-spokes- 
man for the Laval regime, but the shots 
missed. Every 24 hours for three days, the 
French killed 60 Germans. 

These, and countless other instances of 
insurrection throughout France rounded 
out a week of fierce, concentrated anti- 
Nazi guerrilla fighting. Not since the 
armistice of 1940 had rebellion come so 
close to outright war. It was estimated 
that more than 100,000 Frenchmen took 
part in the revolt, which had its start in 
protest against the Nazis’ brutal manhunt 
for 400,000 French youths for labor serv- 
ice in Germany. 

The uprisings were not the work of a 
rabble but of an efficiently organized un- 
derground army called “French Gueril- 
las and Partisans” headed by a “Secret 
Five” committee, including former French 
Army officers whose names will be made 
public after the war. Militarily, the French 
guerrillas are as much a part of the Fight- 
ing French movement as are the Free 
French soldiers now fighting in North 
Africa. Politically, they are responsible to 
the big mass underground movements in 
France, which in turn are linked with Gen- 
eral de Gaulle’s French National Com- 
mittee. 

The guerrilla army has its own head- 
quarters somewhere in France. From there, 
the “High Command” issued its first com- 
muniqué on March 11: “The Reynal de- 
tachment operating in the region of Cha- 
lons, near Dijon, blasted off the rails at 
Chagny-sur-Sadne a train full of German 
troops traveling eastward, possibly toward 
the Russian front. The operation was ef- 
fected at a well-chosen spot when the 
train was going at top speed. More than 
250 Germans were killed and hundreds 
wounded.” 

Two other trains were destroyed by the 
guerrillas in the Cote d’Or, and the com- 
muniqué ended: “From these operations, 
our guerrillas and partisans withdrew 
without loss.” (The guerrillas are part- 
time fighters with normal daily activities; 
the partisans are outlaws, who live in 
hiding and devote their whole time to 
attacking the enemy.) 






























































THE KID FROM KANSAS 
and the “Fish” that Flies 


Somewnene there is a kid from Kan- 
sas, with ack-ack bursting around his 
ears. Watch him slanting down, wag- 
gling his wings to signal the squadron 
in, leveling off to aim his torpedo, 
drop it, send it straight and true to its 
target ... Up ahead a Jap carrier 
squirms to escape. Her guns are blaz- 
ing and her destroyer escort is blast- 
ing away, throwing everything they’ve 
got point-blank at the Doom that 
comes riding fast as the torpedo 
bombers press home their attack. 


They’re not counting risks, those 
wonderful kids from the U.S.A. And 
in these days, that’s a thing we at 
Harvester never forget. 


For the Navy has given us an as- 
signment which we regard as an 
honor—the production of aircraft tor- 
pedoes, one of the toughest of all pre- 
cision jobs. 


A torpepo is a deadly projectile of 
special steels and brass and copper 
and alloys, carrying hundreds of 
pounds of explosive. Yet it has preci- 


sion parts so small they can be car- 
ried beneath a man’s fingernail. 


Many parts of our torpedo are made 
in air-conditioned, temperature-con- 
trolled rooms, rooms which are 
scrubbed each day because tiny par- 
ticles of dust, no thicker than one 
night’s dust on your piano, would de- 
stroy their absolute accuracy. 


‘Tuere are Parts in this torpedo so 
delicately poised that they are oiled 
with a hypodermic needle, with alter- 
nate drops placed carefully on each 
side. One extra drop of oil would 
throw them out of balance. 


A rorpeno is guided to its target by 
a gyroscope, so precise in manufac- 
ture and so sure in operation that it 
regulates the course and depth at 
which the torpedo travels. It must not 
fail. Gyroscopes normally are made 
only by specialists. Harvester makes 
its own. 


That’s the kind of job this torpedo 
is. And that’s why the men and 
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WAR PRODUCTS BUILT 
BY HARVESTER 
Tanks Belleville Springs 
Half-track Military Helical Springs 
Vehicles Casing Bursters 
Torpedoes Fuses 
Artillery Prime Valve Guides 
Movers i Forgings - 
Automatic. Airplane Castings 
Cannon Airplane Engine 
.Oerlikon Gun Mounts Cowling Assemblies 
Military Trucks ‘ Tank Track Pins . 
Military Tractors Trackers 
Steel Products for Gears 
Military Use Bearings 
Shells: 37mm. — Housings 
. ” 4mm. Bushings 
75 mm. . Firing Pins 
105 mm "Sleeves 
Gun Carriages Track Links 
". Shell Packing Stops Dies 
High Speed 155mm. Gun Loaders 
Gun Carriages Base Plugs 
.» Brake Shoes Generators : 
; Sight and Ammuni- Marine Corps Invae 
Z tion Box Parts _» tion Ice Chests’ 
:. Yank Transmissions Blood Bank Refriger- 
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women at Harvester are proud tha 
in starting production we beat ou 
promise to the Navy by months. 


We have been greatly aided in de- 
ing that by the Navy itself. Through 
Navy cooperation, a picked group 
of Harvester production men stayed 
at a government torpedo statior. 
for weeks, planning layout, tooling 
and methods, outlining special train 
ing for Harvester employes. 

The experience of Navy men i 
joined with the production skill o 
Harvester men to achieve this goal. 

To the boys who use these weapons 
we owe a supreme debt. Every man 
and woman of us is determined to 
see that that debt is paid. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Tax Plans Sull Up in the Aur 
as March 15 Squeezes Citizenry 


Confused Bill Substituted 
for Pay-As-You-Go Proposals; 
Lines Drawn for Fight Ahead 


Confronted with collecting the biggest 
tax bill the world has ever known, the 
House Ways and Means Committee last 
week wound up seven weeks of contro- 
versy still in confusion, gave another kick 
to the idea of paying current income taxes 
out of current income, and in effect said 
to the rest of the house: “Here’s our pro- 
posal; it’s your worry from now on.” 

Slightly disguised, the committee's plan 
was the same rabbit pulled out of the hat 
two weeks ago by a five-man 


would be required to estimate income a 
year ahead and pay the estimated tax in 
quarterly installments during the current 
year. 


4—Farmers would be required to pay 
two-thirds of 1943 taxes on 1943 income by 
Dec. 31 and the remaining one-third when 
their returns are filed March 15 next year. 


5—Farm labor, those in the armed 
services, and domestic help would be ex- 
empt from the withholding tax and so 
would have to pay as before. 


A lot of the House members were quick 
to say they didn’t like the committee’s 
recommendations at all. So lines were being 
drawn this week for a red-hot fight as 


before the deadline it looked as if collec. 
tions would fall below estimates, with re- 
turns coming in slower than expected. But 
a last-minute rush on Friday, Saturday, 
and Monday jammed internal-revenue col- 
lectors’ offices all across the nation. Appar- 
ently, many had waited as long as possible 
to see what Congress would do in the way 
of pay-as-you-go legislation. When nothing 
was done, the returns poured in. 

To tide itself over until tax collections 
were received, the Treasury has made an 
“overdraft” of close to $1,000,000.000 
through the sale of one-day certificates of 
indebtedness to the Federal Reserve 
System—largest direct borrowing from the 
system on record. The money was needed 
by the Treasury until the March 15 tax 
payments are in hand, when it will be 
repaid. But because the Treasury’s work- 
ing balance will be reduced by that much, 
it will have to do more financial juggling 
until the April bond drive starts. On top 
of that, only about three-fourths of this 

month’s collections will be in 





subcommittee to which the full 
committee had _ referred the 
knotty problem (Newsweek, 
March 8). The Ruml pay-as- 
you-go idea with a year’s tax 
“forgiveness” was discarded. 
The committee’s proposal: 


1—Beginning July 1. employ- 
ers would deduct from each pay 
envelope 20 per cent of salaries 
and wages above certain exemp- 
tions. This would combine two 
taxes, each figured on different 
bases: a 3 per cent levy replacing 
the present 5 per cent Victory 
tax on all wages above $12 a 
week (with no postwar credit as 
now), and 17 per cent on all 
earnings above $11 a week for 
single persons and $26 for 
married persons, plus $8 for 
each dependent. This collection 
at the source would be applied 
against 1942 liabilit vy—not 
against that for 1943. But if 
that collection exceeds 1942 
liability, the excess would be 
credited against 1943. 


2—A taxpayer would not be 
compelled to become current in 
payments, but should he want 
to, he was offered a 3 per cent 
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cash because corporations alone 
will turn in about $1,000,000,000 
of tax savings notes which they 
have been accumulating. 


Significance-—~ 


Most of the government’s 
fiscal troubles stemmed back to 
the utter confusion which has 
prevailed over efforts to get the 
nation on a pay-as-you-go tax 
basis. Congress started off to 
put a plan in effect before the 
first-quarter taxes were due, but 
the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee got nowhere. In the words 
of Republican members: “The 
mountain labored and brought 
forth a mouse.” 

The committee was supposed 
to come up with a workable 
pay-as-you-go plan. All it did 
was put itself in the position of 
desiring a current-tax collection 
system, of approving a collec- 
tion-at-the-source scheme where- 
by such a system could operate, 
and then nullifying the whole 
thing by retaining the present 
year-late payment idea. Further- 
more, the committee compli- 
cated the withholding plan by 
setting two bases for deduction 








discount on the tax due in 1944 
(on 1948 income) if he paid all 
his 1943 liability by June 15. 
Every year after 1943, he could take 4 
per cent discount, thus realizing “forgive- 
ness” of a year’s taxes at the end of 25 
years. 


3—Persons with nonsalary incomes (from 
rents, royalties. business. and professional 
services, and the like. from which deduc- 
tions could not easily be withheld at the 
source) would file 1eturns and pay as here- 
tofore. But to get on a current basis they 





Talburt—N. Y. World-Telegram 


—But the Patient Died 


Republicans prepared to take to the floor 
of the House the Carlson bill which carries 
the main features of the Rum! plan, in- 
cluding partial forgiveness: a flat 20 per 
cent deduction at the source above ex- 
emptions. and abolition of the Victory tax. 

While all this turmoil seethed in Con- 
gress, the Treasury was faced with the big- 
gest task it ever had in collecting the 
March 15 income-tax installment. A week 


—one for income and a different 
one for the Victory tax. The 
idea of the 4 per cent “en- 
couragement” discount was merely a sop. 

Much of the opposition to the idea of 
“forgiving” a year’s taxes has come from 
the Administration. Its contention is that 
“forgiveness” would benefit the rich and 
cost the Treasury $10,000,000,000 in reve- 
nue. 

But Congress looked at the widespread 
tax defaults probable if heavy unemploy- 
(Continued on Page 57) 

















True, we used quite some when the emergency 
started, and then some more when the call be- 
came more urgent. But all this made possible the 
various achievements of the men of American 
Central as they stand today. « From processing 
formed steel sinks, steel kitchen cabinet equip- 
ment, metal refrigerator stampings and numer- 
ous furniture parts and items for peace-time 
necessities we turned every effort to war-time 
needs. It took some long, tense hours of plan- 
ning before we were ready to start. Now we are 
really rolling and will continue to step up the 
pace until Peace is ciiaianilcn When we turn 
again to the kind of peace-time production 
America, and most of the world will need, there’s 


some of that precious “Midnight Oil” to spare. 
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..and the AIRCRAFTSMANSHIP 
that helps train pilots fast! forget 


SALUTE THE “BOBCAT”, Cess- AERONCA 
na’s tough twin-engine bomber- 
pilot trainer—and salute the 
‘Cessna engineers who develop- 
ed her. Not designed from 
“scratch” despite her name, 
this AT-17 is a startling trib- 
ute to the foresight, initiative 
and “stay-out-in-front”’ spirit of 
the entire Cessna organization. 
For as early as 1939, Cessna 
had begun production of a 
medium-weight, high perform- 
ance’twin engine cabin mono- 
plane—a ready-made answer to 
U.S. Army prayers for a rug- 
ged, dependable multi-engine CULVER 
familiarization airplane. 
Thanks to the T-50 and the 
skilled adaptations which fol- 
lowed—the R.C.A.F. “Crane” 
andourown Army’s “‘Bobcat”— 
the training of U. S. and Cana- 
dian bomber personnel was 
able to leap ’way ahead of - 
schedule. Today, thousands of FLETCHER 
“Cranes” and “Bobcats” are in FORD 
service helping pilots grow into 
eagles. You can thank Cessna 
for that, America—and for the \ 
ruggedness that keeps those MOTORS 
trainers in service, too. With 
men like Cessna’s engineers in 
your working army, you can 
look forward with pride and 
confidence to the day when 
you'll take to the skies in the 
coming “Family Car of the Air.” 


CURTISS 
WRIGHT 
DOUGLAS 
FAIRCHILD 
FLEETWINGS 


G&A AIRCRAFT 


GOODYEAR 
GRUMMAN 
HOWARD 
NTERSTATE 
LOCKHEED 
MARTIN 
McDONNELL 
NORTH 
AMERICAN 
NORTHROP 
PIPER 
THE “NERVOUS SYSTEM” of a pennant 
modern plane is a complex RYAN 
network of tubes, wires, cords. 
The pilot depends on all of 


them to give him command. 
Here at Roebling, aircraft con- 





STEARMAN 


trol cables—stee! component of TIMM 
that nervous system—are made VEGA 
with all the skill and care that ae 
aircraft controls deserve. John VOUGHT 


A. Roebling’s Sons Company, SIKORSKY 


Trenton, New Jersey. ULTE 
Branches and Ware- JR ee 
houses in Principal (aad WACO 
Cities. 


*In these frequent messages, Roebling salutes 
each member of the aircraft industry in turn. 
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Mr. Doughton and His Fellow Tax Doodlers 


by RALPH ROBEY 


F undamentally there is nothing 
new to be said on the desirability of 
Congress enacting pay-as-we-go tax 
legislation. All the reasons why it 
should do so have been cited time after 
time. But after the disgraceful per- 
formance of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee last week—in effect it said the 
whole idea is impossible—some of the 
reasons need to be repeated. 

Here, then, are five incontrovertible 
facts in favor of pay-as-we-go taxes. 

1—Pay-as-we-go would bring more 
revenue into the Treasury than will 
continuation of the present system. 
This is none the less true because of 
President Roosevelt’s statement to the 
contrary last Friday. The national in- 
come this year will be some $15,000,- 
000,000 greater than last year. The 
same tax rates, therefore, when applied 
to this larger income necessarily will 
yield a larger volume of revenue than 
if applied to the smaller national in- 
come of last year. Of course if we col- 
lected both years’ taxes this year, as 
the Treasury suggests, we theoretically 
would get still more revenue, but that 
idea is a bit too silly to be taken 
seriously. As an argument against pay- 
as-we-go it makes about as much sense 
as would the contention that we should 
be forced to pay again on our 1941 
incomes. That also would bring more 
money into the Treasury, and it would 
be equally logical, because 1942 incomes 
have been spent just as truly as 1941 
incomes. In other words, what we pay 
this year will come out of this year’s 
income, and no legal hocus-pocus of 
the Treasury can make it otherwise. 

2—Pay-as-we-go would provide us 
greater protection against inflation than 
continuation of the present system. 
Under the present system anyone who 
gets an increase of income—and re- 
member there will be some $15,000,- 
000,000 of such increases this year— 
does not have to pay taxes on this 
greater income until a year later. The 
full amount of this greater income, 
therefore, is available for spending and 
thereby increases the so-called infla- 
tionary gap. Under a pay-as-we-go 
system this would not be true. The 
larger income would be subject to taxa- 
tion more or less instantaneously, and 
in consequence there would be just that 
much less pressure in our markets for 
goods. 

8—Pay-as-we-go is desired by the 
majority of American taxpayers. If 
there were some good reason why we 
should not adopt a pay-as-we-go plan 


it would be sound policy to ignore this 
desire on the part of taxpayers. But 
there is no such reason. In view of this, 
continuation of the present system 
against the wishes of the majority of 
our taxpayers is nothing less than 
legislative and bureaucratic arrogance. 
It is a type of arrogance with which 
the world is all too familiar today, but 


-it is shocking to find it in a. country 


making an all-out effort to defend the 
principles of democracy. 

4—Pay-as-we-go would make it easier 
for the public to carry the present tax 
burden. As a general principle the small- 
er the unit in which taxes are paid, the 
less the burden felt by the taxpayer. 
That is one of the great merits of sales 
taxes. They are paid a few cents at a 
time and hence are much less disturbing 
to one’s running financial position than 
having to hand out $50 or $100 all at 
once. Pay-as-we-go would have this 
same advantage. Under it everyone, ex- 
cept those in the higher income brackets, 
would pay taxes in driblets. The total 
would be the same, but instead of a 
family going along spending its $200 a 
month and then finding on March 15, 
etc., that all its income that month 
has to go to taxes, it would know 
exactly where it stands at all times, 
and could plan its living expenditures 
accordingly. 

5—Pay-as-we-go would not be hard 
to put into practice. The original Ruml 
plan, it is true, would be complicated 
and cumbersome to administer. But a 
true pay-as-we-go system could scarcely 
be simpler. All that would be necessary 
would be to have the normal tax de- 
ducted at the source on all wages, 
salaries, dividends, interest, etc., and to 
have those who are self-employed, such 
as farmers, and those subject to sur- 
taxes, make quarterly returns. The 
ordinary wage earner, thus, would not 
have. to file an income-tax return. His 
taxes would be deducted by his em- 
ployer and remitted to the Treasury, 
just as social security taxes are today. 


The only argument against these 
facts in favor of pay-as-we-go is the 
contention, that a few people, who had 
larger incomes in 1942 than they will 
have this year, would have to pay less 
than under the present system. In other 
words, millions must sufier in order 
that a few shall not gain. Such is the 
caliber of thinking of Chairman Dough- 
ton of the Ways and Means Committee 
and his fellow tax doodlers who are op- 
posing the pay-as-we-go tax plan. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
ment hit the nation, and it knew it had 
to collect from taxpayers while they have 
the money. How to get on pay-as-you-go 
in the face of Administration opposition 
was what had the committee whistling in 
the dark. 

It was not because the committee lacked 
advice. It probably had too much, and 
that further snarled a badly tangled issue. 
About the only thing that stood out clearly 
was that in the middle of the biggest war in 
history everybody seemed flabbergasted on 
fiscal policy, and someone must soon step 
in with a workable solution if real trouble 
is to be avoided. 


Debt Dilemma 


The strength of the Administration op- 
position in the House was shown last week 
when 81 Democrats jumped over the fence, 
joined 187 Republicans, and passed, 268- 
129, the bill raising the national debt limit 
from $125,000,000,000 to $210,000,000,000, 
and with it the controversial rider that 
would nullify the President’s $25,000 (net) 
salary-limitation order of Oct. 2. Not only 
was this a sharp rebuke to the President; 
but unless the measure, with or without 
the rider, was soon passed by the Senate, 
the Treasury was in for imminent trouble. 

For one thing, the debt was within 
$5,000,000,000 of its present statutory top. 
For another, raising the limit was impera- 
tive so that the Treasury could go ahead 
with its completed plans to start a cam- 
paign April 12 to sell $13,000,000,000 in 
new securities. The second war loan drive 
will be quite similar to that of last Decem- 
ber, when $12,937,000,000 in new money 
was obtained. It will offer the same securi- 
ties, with one exception: a 2 per cent 914- 
year bond instead of the 134 per cent 614- 
year issue. And the drive will be aimed at 
the same purchasers—for the Treasury 
wants to get at least $8,000,000,000 from 
non-banking sources and not more than 
$5,000,000,000 from commercial banks. 


Scrap Situation 


The rate of war production last week 
was 300 per cent over that of a year ago. 
That meant machines hungry for metal. 
And it meant that, far from slackening 
their hunt for scrap, the War Production 
Board’s salvage sections were seeking 
many means to help feed the machines’ 
growing appetite. Developments in the 
search: 


q{ No. 1 critical need among all metals is 
copper—and to meet it the nation’s first 
organized copper scrap drive was shaping 
up. Within two or three weeks, said the 
WPB, it would begin a nationwide copper 
and brass collection campaign. Like the 
1941 aluminum drive, it will canvas house- 
hold sources—unlike the aluminum drive, 
it will tap industry sources as well. Simul- 
taneously, it is hoped huge hoards of 
copper will be forced out of junk dealers’ 
hands. Early this month the WPB made 
the first move along that line when it 
seized 600,000 pounds of copper and brass 
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HETHER it’s advertis- 
ing literature or inter- 
organization paper work— 
sales letters or instruction bulletins—their effectiveness demands 
speed, efficiency, and quality in their production. With a Davidson 
you are armed to reach prospects, customers, agents, and employees 
almost at a moment’s notice. And you're certain of a new high in 
quality at a new low in cost. 


For instance, your secretary can type a form letter directly on a 
Davidson offset plate using her standard typewriter. Add your sig- 
nature with pen and ink right on the plate, and in a few minutes the 
job is ready to run. Whether you want a hundred copies or many 
thousand, they’ll be clean and distinct from first to last, and they’re 
done before you know it. 


But that’s not all. The Davidson also reproduces from photographic 
offset plates, type, electrotypes, and rubber plates—black and white 
or multi-color. It will handle your office forms, advertising folders, 
Stationery, envelopes, confidential reports, etc., and you are free to — 
choose the method of reproduction best suited to the job. Remember, 
only a Davidson can give you all this in one machine. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


1020-60 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
Agents in principal cities of U. S., Canada, Mexico 


Get This  Pethaps your priority 
rating is such that you 

Free Book can own a Davidson 
now. In any case, start 
planning today for the 
eacetime job to come. 
rite for this booklet 
which anticipates your 
uestions about the 
avidson and answers 
them fully. There’s no 
obligation. 
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held by one dealer in Omaha, Neb. From 
the same owner last week the WPB seized 
scrap-processing equipment which was not 
used to capacity and 125 tons of steel 
scrap. It was the first such seizure in the 
nation. The WPB warned more would fol- 
low wherever dealers are not using equip- 
ment or moving scrap into industrial 
channels. Small dealers’ old trade custom 
of putting their money into non-ferrous 
inventories (thus avoiding income tax on 
turnover but having good collateral on 
which to borrow money) is out for the 
duration. 


q Satisfaction with the steel-scrap situa- 
tion, which prevailed two weeks ago, dis- 
appeared overnight. It had been an- 
nounced that on Jan. 1 steel mills had 
about a four-and-a-half week back-log. 
But analysis showed this was being 
used faster than it was replaced—princi- 
pally because of labor shortages in dealers’ 
yards, complacency, and cold weather 
which hampered processing, collection, and 
transportation. Now the steel industry 
fears it won’t get the 60,000,000 tons of 
scrap needed to make the 1943 goal of 
93,000,000 tons of steel. So the WPB is 
trying to bring out by July 1 some 13,- 
000,000 tons of factory scrap (spoiled 
pieces, old inventory, obsulete machinery. 
waste, etc.), and another farm scrap drive 
is planned with 3,000,000 tons as its goal. 
Household sources were pretty well dried 
up last fall. Goals for the last six months 
of the year will be even higher, to fill the 
gap in needed tonnage between visible sup- 
plies of “purchased” scrap and “home” 
scrap which comes from the steel mills 
themselves. 


4 The Bureau of Internal Revenue also 
moved to help recover scrap by ruling 
that parts inventories and machinery that 
are turned in for salvage can be written 
off as a capital loss; likewise, machinery on 
which depreciation has not been fully 
charged off can be completely depreciated 
in the one year in which it is junked. 


q As for the controversial War Materials, 
Inc.: “Old-line™ steel men were finally 
dropped completely from this part of the 
scrap-recovery setup when William Jones, 
an engineer for the Metals Reserve Co. 
(under which War Materials, Inc., was 
organized to subsidize recovery of high- 
cost scrap), was named a temporary vice 
president of WMI to run that stormy 
agency. This was a defeat for the steel 
industry, which has not been satisfied with 
WPB’s scrap results or methods. B. C. 
Moise, a veteran steel man and president 
of WMI for four months, had quit in a 
huff Feb. 28 because he felt WMI had 
been hamstrung by the WPB. His pred- 
ecessor, J. M. Hopwood, another old- 
timer, resigned for the same reason last 
October after serving two months. Both 
were irked because the WPB retained the 
right to seek out material for salvage and 
had given WMI but few projects to work 
on. They claimed that they knew how to 
get the stuff and that WPB muffed this 
part of the job. The WPB tartly said 
WMI was primarily a financing agency 
to pay for scrap which otherwise would 








The New Deal mellowed Morgan 


involve prohibitively expensive recovery 
operations (such as wrecking buildings 
and bridges, repaving streets after car- 
track removal. etc.). The WPB also said 
it had decided to quit going after this kind 
of steel scrap. Steel men say the WPB 
eventually will learn it must get this scrap, 
too. but fear the board may not learn the 
lesson until production is needlessly hurt. 
In the meantime, one of Jones’s jobs will 
be to cut the staff and curtail activities of 
the steel section of WMI, although the 
agency will continue to finance high-cost 
scrap collections in other fields. 


J.P. Morgan 


In the big square room on the second 
floor of No. 23 Wall Street, the big chair 
was empty. The roll-top desk facing the 
fireplace was closed. Across the street, the 
flag atop the Stock Exchange flew at half- 
staff. J. P. Morgan, he of the sharply jut- 
ting nose, the piercing blue eyes beneath 
shaggy brows, he whose international bank- 
ing house wielded more influence even 
than that of the fabulous Rothschilds, had 
died. 

With John Pierpont Morgan ended an 
era of colorful rugged individualism in dol- 
lar-dealing the like of which the world 
probably will never see again. The man 
whose wealth once was estimated at half a 
billion dollars, whose aristocratic austerity 
finally gave way to a mellowness that 
changed public sentiment over to his side, 
was 75 as the end came in Boca Grande, 
Fla., at 3:15 a.m. March 18. He suffered a 
stroke complicated by a heart attack three 
weeks ago while vacationing. Only last 
year he had rounded out a full half-century 
from the day he became a partner of his 
father, J. Pierpont Morgan, who founded 
the House of Morgan and whom he suc- 
ceeded after the elder Morgan’s death in 
1918. 

Had J. P.’s death occurred when Wall 
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Street was in its palmier days, | 
the financial center would have 
been thrown into chaos by the 
passing of so great a financial 
symbol. But, as an example of 
the change in Wall Street, most 
stocks opened unchanged the 
morning the news broke, in- 
cluding U.S. Steel, organized 
by J. P.’s father. 4 

The last of this kind of big- 7 
time international banker was | 
born in the New York sub- 
urban village of Irvington 
and attended St. Paul’s School 
and Harvard. His financial 
feats started early; among 
them was the raising of $40.- 
000,000 in gold which the 
United States paid to French 
interests for their Panama 
Canal rights. 

In earlier years, the banker — 
had shunned publicity to such | 
an extent that he sometimes 
attacked newspaper photogra- 
phers who sought to snap him. 
But he mellowed with the com- 
ing of the New Deal, when the 
heat was on bankers of whatever stature, 
and his new-found amiability caused him 
to fall victim to a shabby circus press- 
agent stunt. That was the time in 1938 © 
when, during a Senate investigation of his | 
firm’s affairs, he was photographed with — 
Lya Graf, a 32-inch midget who had been 
unexpectedly popped onto his knee. Pre- 
viously, about the only other times he had 
appeared in the papers were when he won 
prizes with his flowers, grown on his Glen 
Cove, N.Y., estate, or when he returned 
from his annual grouse-hunting trips to 
Scotland. But after 1933 he was frequently 
pictured, though always in dignified if 
amiable poses. 

Although Morgan’s wife, the former Jane 
Norton Grew, died of sleeping sickness in 
1925, he is survived by a large dynasty— 
his three sisters, among them Anne Mor- 
gan of French war-relief fame; his two 
married daughters, two sons, Junius Spen- 
cer and Henry Sturgis; and seventeen 
grandchildren and four great-grandchil- 
dren. One son, Junius, is a director of the 
Morgan bank; the other is no longer con- 
nected with the firm. Both are now in the 
Navy, Junius as a commander and Henry 
as a lieutenant commander. Their war 
service, plus the fact that the House of 
Morgan three years ago was converted 
from a partnership to a corporation, puts a 
man who is not a member of the family in 
line for the chairmanship. He is Thomas W. 
Lamont, 72, vice chairman of the board. 


Erie Ruling 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
nimbly sidestepped a clear-cut decision 
last week on competitive bidding by bank- 
ers for railroad securities—the underlying 
cause of a four-day ICC hearing and part 
of a long-standing feud between groups of 
Eastern and Middle. Western investment 
financial giants. The commission simply 
told the Erie Railroad Co. it didn’t see 
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Portrait of the Solution to a Mathematical Problem | 


As colorful and beautiful as a rainbow, this could 
be a portion of a butterfly’s wing. Actually, it is a 
color picture of the stress patterns of an airplane 
spar, taken by means of a polariscope, under labora- 
tory conditions which simulate the air loads en- 
countered by an airplane in actual flight. 


This optical method of stress analysis known as 
photo-elasticity, supplements, and to a large degree 
eliminates, much of the long drawn out and labori- 
ous work necessary in the mathematical determina- 
tion of stresses. 


Working toward the further development of photo- 


elasticity, with the Department of Applied Mathe- 
matics at Washington University, McDonnell en- 
gineers believe this method of stress analysis will 
contribute greater speed and accuracy to the deter- 
mination of structural components and materials 


“ mecessary in the development of even lighter, 


stronger, and more efficient aircraft. 


Right now, of course, all our plants are working 24 
hours a day making planes, parts, and plastics for 
our Armed Forces. But in busy laboratories and re- 
search departments, our designers and engineers 
are working constantly toward the needs of the 
future as well as the present. 
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y PLANES: PARTS: PLASTICS « SAINT LOUIS-MEMPHIS « 








@ Greatest praise is due our fighting men 
for their valor so well proved in battle on 
land, sea and in the air. Their determina- 
tion to win is echoed in the breast of 
every freedom-loving American. 

No sacrifice by individuals or corpora- 
tions or industries is too great a price to 
pay for the material support our armed 
forces must have to win this war. Hardly 
an industry in the land is not dedicating 
its all to this purpose. Included is the pulp 
and paper industry whose products now 
are being used enormously for vital mili- 
tary needs. 

As a result of military necessity, the 
Government has issued a directive defi- 


nitely curtailing paper production. This . 


" The Stuff Victory is Made of... 


creates a need for conservation of papér 
and paper products. Users of all grades 
of printing paper are cooperating in this 
emergency. Some publications are now 
issued in a restricted number of pages, 
others in a reduced page size. Advertisers 
are saving paper by producing printed 
pieces cut from standard size sheets. All 
along the production line in the printing 
trade, the need for conserving paper is 
recognized and practiced. 

It is by concerted, wholeheatted coop- 
eration of every industry, every firm and 
every individual, that America demon- 
strates its will to win this war! This is the 
spirit that surely will speed our victory 


_and a return te a better way of life. 
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any valid reason for the road to refinance 
$14,000,000 of its notes held by the Re- 
construction Finance Corp.; then refused 
to let Erie issue that much in new first 
mortgage bonds which had already been 
tentatively’ sold, subject to ICC ap- 
proval, to a 34-firm syndicate headed by 
Morgan, Stanley & Co. of New York (see 
page 58). 

This newest round of the battle between 
the bankers began Jan. 29 when Erie 
directors accepted the Morgan, Stanley 
syndicate’s offer of 96 (%960 per $1,000 
bond plus accrued interest to date of de- 
livery) for the new bonds, to be resold 
to the public at 9744. Otis & Co., big 
Cleveland investment firm and Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc., powerful Chicago in- 
vestment bankers, joined in a demand for 
a hearing. They contended that the bonds 
should have been put up for competitive 
bids and they said they had been prepared 
to pay 99. Deeper than that, the two 
firms were hoping to get the ICC (by its 
decision in the Erie case) to require all 
railroad securities to be sold by competi- 
tive bids. A few years ago, the two Mid- 
dle Western firms carried a similar fight 
over utility securities into the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. and the SEC 
for the past two years has required com- 
petitive bids on all new public-utility 
issues. 

But the ICC crossed up everybody last 
week. Confidently expecting the ICC to 
approve its Morgan, Stanley deal, Erie had 
already dipped into its treasury for $14,- 
507,500 and paid off the RFC, thus re- 
ducing its cash on hand to $5.053,000. The 
Morgan, Stanley group had sold $4,000,000 
of the new bonds on a “when issued” basis 
—and these sales are now automatically 
nullified. Finally, the ICC’s statement that 
it would have been inclined to approve 
the bonds, if the refinancing was reason- 
ably necessary, seemed to quash the Mid- 
lle Western bankers’ hope for a com- 
netitive-bidding requirement on railroad 
financing. Actually, nobody could seem to 
agree on the effect of the decision. 

Otis & Co.: “The commission has left 
no alternative but to require competitive 
bidding.” 

Halsey, Stuart: “A big victory has been 
won.” 

Morgan, Stanley: The hearing produced 
“an awful lot of misinformation.” 

Erie: “The entire matter will be con- 
sidered at an early meeting of the board.” 


Labor Notes 


It became apparent last week that last 
December’s CIO-AFL agreement setting 
up a joint committee to decide jurisdiction- 


al disputes didn’t mean a thing. Existence | 


of a Secret paragraph was revealed the day 
before Henry J. Kaiser told a Senate com- 
mittee that jurisdictional strife interferes 
with production at his West Coast ship- 
yards. The paragraph in effect said: Noth- 
ing in the accepted agreement would con- 
flict with either faction’s legal rights. And 
the CIO has held that its legal rights are 
defined in the Wagner Act which: guar- 
antees workmen the right to bargain 


through unions of their own choosing. That 
is why the CIO has continued to woo 
Kaiser workmen away from the AFL. 


§ The United Mine Workers of America 
reelected John L.: Lewis for his twelfth 
term as president the same day last week 
that union representatives reiterated their 
demand (already once rejected) for a $2- 
a-day wage increase in the soft-coal fields. 
There were more threats of strike if a new 
agreement is not reached by April 1. In 
answer to a. proposal from Southern pro- 
ducers that the present wage agreement 
continue until three months after the end 
of the war, the union said it would not give 
up collective-bargaining rights. As the new 
week began, the wage parleys were re- 
sumed. But this was all shadow-boxing 
preparatory to the UMW’s showdown fight 
with the War Labor Board. The $2 wage 
rise would break the Little Steel formula 
and this the WLB says it will not permit. 


Rail Reorganization 

The main argument between the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and 35 rail- 
roads, against which reorganization cases 
are pending, has been whether the reor- 
ganizations should be based on property 
valuation (as the roads want) or on a 
capitalization that can be supported by 
normal earnings, as the ICC wants. 

Federal district courts long ago approved 
the ICC’s plans for the Western Pacific 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific railroads. But the stockholders ap- 
pealed, appellate courts ruled in their fa- 


vor, and the cases finally landed in the — 
United States Supreme Court. 

This week, the Supreme Court overruled 
the appellate court decisions. Thus in effect 
it approved the ICC’s reorganization plans 
which would make the roads’ stock virtu- 
ally worthless by banning present stock- 
holders from the reorganization. 

Western Pacific preferred immediately 
dropped more than $2 a share. Governors 
of the New York Stock Exchange sus- 
pended trading in eighteen railroad reor- 
ganization bonds while the decision was 
being read. When trading resumed, sec- 
ondary bonds lost as much as 25 per cent 
in market value. 


Week in Business 


“Cat” Beaps: Socony-Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany, Inc., announced a new catalyst 
which makes it possible to produce gaso- , 
lines capable of stepping up aircraft en- 
gine power by 23 to 35 ,. cent and to 
increase yields of aviation gasoline base 
stock from crude oils by 13 to 30 per cent. 
John A. Brown, president, said the new 
agent is called a “bead” catalyst and is 
made synthetically in the form of trans- 
lucent. spherical particles. In addition to 
other properties, greater ruggedness, 
strength, and resistance to wear were 
clair ed for the new synthetic “cat” beads. 


Fitm Mercer: British movie produc- 
tion interests of M-G-M and Sir Alexander 
Korda were merged, and Korda (who owns 
25 per cent of United Artists) will go to 
London to take charge. 








; 7; Associated Press 

Absentee Cure: Overlooking no bets to prevent absenteeism, the Grum- 

man Aircraft Engineering Corp. on Long Island, N.Y., has set up this emer- 

gency squad to make repairs at workers’ homes—so they won't have that 

excuse to lay off. To keep its women workers on the job (one-third of total per- 

sonnel) Grumman has messengers to turn off the forgotten electric iron and 
. also furnishes shopping service and a beauty parlor. 































Back of the air victories 
which U. S. Army and 
} Navy Pilots are writing 
into history today have 
been long months of train- 

_ ing and practice. First these 
pilots have to learn to fly. 
















This is the job of Kinner 
Engines—the tough, unend- 
ing job that is teaching 
new men the feel of flying. 


Building engines that 
build confidence in the air 
has been Kinner's job 
for eighteen years. And 
Kinner will be a good name 
to remember after victory. 


KINNER MOTORS, INC. 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 










Pioneer Builders of 100 H.-P. 
to 300 H. P. Aircraft Engines 
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MUSIC 


He Can’t Read a Note but He’s Dethroning Bing, 
and Frank Sinatra is ‘Wunnerful’ to the Gals 
















From the ladies who sigh through five 
shows a day at the Paramount to the pugs 
and characters over at Stillman’s muscle 
emporium on Eighth Avenue—Sinatra is 
terrific. This viewpoint is also shared by 
a growing number of other solid citizens. 
For two years Frank Sinatra has won both 
the Downbeat and Metronome polls as 
the best popular vocalist, ‘taking away a 
crown that everybody had considered Bing 
Crosby’s permanent acquisition. 


Sinatra also recently finished an eight- | 


week run at the Paramount Theater in 
New York City, the first time any one 
performer has stayed there that long since 
Rudy Vallee was the nation’s vagabond 
lover in 1929. This summer he will make 
a picture for RKO. When the Petrillo ban 
is lifted (if ever) he will start making 
records for Columbia. On Saturday nights 
he is featured on the Lucky Strike Hit 
Parade. Last week he made his debut as a 
Manhattan night-club entertainer at the 
Riobamba, where he will stay for three 
weeks, 

“Q-0-0-0-0-oh,” breathed 17-year-old 
Blanche Karo, who was present at the 
opening. “This is the most wunnerful 
thing that ever happened to me. Crosby’s 
not in it with him. I'll never get to school 
tomorrow.” Miss Karo is president of a 
Frank Sinatra fan club. 

Sinatra’s vocal style is way over on the 
sweet side—vaguely reminiscent of a Cros- 
by attack with the b-b-b boos left out. He 
is at his best in numbers like “You’d Be So 
Nice To Come Home To,” “That Old 
Black Magic,” or “Night ‘and Day.” His 
Victor records of two such ballads—“I’ll 
























To his gal fans, Frank Sinatra’s neo-Crosby croon was super-Crosby 


Never Smile Again” and “This Love of 
Mine”—made while he was a featured 
soloist with Tommy Dorsey, were im- 
portant beginnings of the current Sinatra 
m. 
When Sinatra (now 25) left the Dorsey 
band last September to start on his own, 
the first thing he did was to take a vaca- 
tion to get reacquainted with his wife and 
214-year-old. daughter, for he had been 
touring and playing for most of three and 


a half years. The son of a Hoboken, N. J., 
fireman, he decided on singing as a career 
when he heard Bing Crosby. It looked 
so easy. He still can’t read a note of musie 
and has never had a voice lesson. 

Outside of his family and his new house 
in Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., Sinatra’s 
favorite passion is prizefighting. His two 
greatest friends are Tami Mauriello, the 
heavyweight contender (see page 86) , and 
Al Silvani, his trainer. Tami gave him a 
gold bracelet and Al put 10 pounds on the 
half-pint Sinatra frame. He’s always boxed 
since his early days with the Hoboken 
back-alley gang. “If I didn’t know how,” 
he recalls, “that was the end. Somebody 
else always did.” 


Grace Moore Blue 


Preceded by two acrobats, a ballroom 
dance team, a lady roller skater, and a 
master of ceremonies who not only jug- 
gled but also skated, Grace Moore re- 
turned to Broadway for the first time in 
ten years last week. Since the scene of 
this home-coming was the Roxy Theater 
—movie dream palace of the late S. L. 
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FAMILY ALL WELL. . 
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Send Your E. f. M. Message to Your Member of the 
Expeditionary Forces by Cable or Radio. - 60° 
at any POSTAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE PLUS TAX 


A few words from home 
Can make grey days sunny ..: 


Can make the chill dawn 
Warm... 


Can make all the difference 

To your son, your niece, your friend 
Across the sea— 

Serving with our Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard 

Or Red Cross. 


And now 
Your welcome messages 


ALL AMERICA CABLES AND RADIO, INC. THE COMMERCIAL CABLE COMPANY 
MACKAY RADIO AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY COMMERCIAL PACIFIC CABLE COMPANY 





Can be in their hands 

In only a day or so 

By cable or radio 

Practically anywhere in the world 
Our forces are stationed. 


Over a hundred different messages 
Covering many subjects and occasions 
Are available. 


Send your personal 
E.F.M. Message 
Today . 


From any Postal Telegraph Office. 


The following Companies 
Supply the service 

That assures you 

Its prompt delivery. 


Head Offices: 67 Broad St., New York, N.Y : 


ASSOCIATE COMPANIES OF : T T 
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FEEL <UrNED 


InSipe out? 





PROMPT RELIEF ! 
Help Nature drive out Fatigue Acids 


@If sore muscles plague you after more- 
than-usual exercise, it’s probably be- 
cause of an accumulation of fatigue acids 
in them! Absorbine Jr., rubbed into those 
muscles, helps your own blood elimi- 
nate these wastes! Its fast, stimulating 
action actually helps step up your circu- 
lation so that fatigue acids are carried 
away from this area. 


Relief comes promptly! Pain eases, 
muscles can relax, as Absorbine Jr. goes 
to work. It’s blessed relief. Always keep 
Absorbine Jr. handy. 
$1.25 a bottle at your 





drug store... For Mo 

free sample, address for psy S also 
W. F. Young, Inc., Athlete’ ving 
220E Lyman Street, | ang Hop Foo, 
Springfield, Mass. Burning ee 











aa 
PICK-ME-UP? 





When the morning after 
the night before finds you 
dull and sluggish, take 1 to 
4tablespoonfulsof Dr. Sie- 
gert’s Angostura bitters in 
a little water, hot or cold. 
It tends to ease distress 
and straighten upset 
stomachs. At all druggists. 














Replacements are harder and harder to get. Mark 
your things with your own name, woven to order 
by Cash’s, and prevent most losses. Cash’s are a 
favorite identification with the armed forces as well 
as at home. Ask your Dept. Store for CASH’S or 
write us. Due to our volume of military business 
PLEASE place orders for Camp and School EARLY! 


Trial Offer: Send us 15c¢ for 
1 Dozen of your FIRST name. 


C ASH’S 33 Chestnut St., Se. Norwalk, Conn., 


or 73 Gray Street, Belleville, Ont. 


THREE DOZEN $1.50 NINE OOZEN $2.50 


PRICES 





SIX DOZEN $2.00 IWELVE DOZEN $3.00 
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Rothafel—the presentation was surrounded 
with the lavishness usually reserved for 
visiting Oriental potentates, but also suit- 
able for a prima donna with glamor for 
her middle name. 

The stage was hung in Grace Moore 
(powder) Blue. Twenty-four Roxyettes 
in Grace Moore Blue danced with twelve 
young men in Grace Moore Blue. Six- 
teen gentlemen sang lustily in hussar uni- 
forms of Grace Moore Blue. A three-room 
suite backstage was newly decorated in 
Grace “Moore Blue. Miss Moore, however, 
wore only white or black. Nor was there 
anything blue about the salary involved: 
$10,000 a week for a two-week run. 
This, added to the $3,500 which Miss 
Moore received for an appearance on the 
Telephone Hour this Monday, brought a 


grand total close to the fabulous sums 


she used to make for a comparable week 
in the palmy movie-radio-concert days of 
1936-38. 

As the picture on the same bill, “The 
Young Mr. Pitt,” is hardly Roxy box 
office, it is not difficult to see why the 
management was willing to pay $20,000 to 
fill the house with the Tennessee diva’s 
fans. And for her ten-minute four-a-day 
turn, Miss Moore spared nothing and ran 
the ;amut from opera to hi-de-ho: “One 
Night of Love” from her picture sensa- 
tion of the same name, “What’ll I Do?” 
from her early Music Box days, “Lover, 
Come. Back to Me” from her movie of 
“The New Moon,” “Vissi d’arte” from 
Puccini’s “Tosca,” and “Ciribiribin” -from 
every, concert program the soprano has 
sung for the last five years. 

The repertoire even included a hot ren- 
dition of “Minnie the Moocher,” which 
Miss Moore sang in “When You're in 
Love.” On opening night Lauritz Mel- 
chior, Risé Stevens, and Natalie Bodanya 
—who had come up to lend Metropolitan 
Opera dignity to the occasion—distinctly 
saw more than a suggestion of a burlesque 
bump at the finish of “Minnie.” This con- 
tribution, said Miss Moore, came from 


Clifton Webb. 










FOURTH ESTATE 


Jiggs’s 30 Years 


George McManus observes two wedding 
anniversaries annually. One is his own to 
the former Florence Bergere, like himself 
a St. Louis native, usually celebrated in 
the quiet of their Beverly Hills home; the 
other is that of Maggie and Jiggs, whose 
stormy married life in the “Bringing Up 
Father” strip has made McManus one 
of the wealthiest cartoonists. 

Last week McManus was in New York 
celebrating the 30th year of Maggie and 
Jiggs by visiting the night spots, the bi- 
stros, and the plain ordinary joints where - 
the habitués provide models for Maggie’s 
nitwit socialite friends and Jiggs’s beer- 
drinking, poker-playing companions. 

Despite a war-constricted market, the 
aggressions of Maggie against her ever- 
appeasing husband remain staple fare for 
millions of a generation which still scorns 
the adventure strips. To 398 Sunday and 
daily papers King Features Syndicate dis- 
tributes “Bringing Up Father,” which be- 
fore the war had to be translated into 27 
different tongues. In Latin America, where 
the unchanging theme of the bossy wife is 
sheer farce, 36 papers print it. 

Jiggs, pipe-smoking, new-rich Irishman 





"who then had a beard, made his debut in 


1913, scorning shirts or shoes in his home. 
To him and Maggie, then Mary, McManus 
gave a grown son and daughter during the 
first year of the strip’s existence, and only 
a few readers wrote: “How come?” Now 
Jiggs is virtual caricature of his creator 
who insists: “Nearly all cartoonists who 
have been at it a long while begin to draw 
themselves. Even Mutt looks a bit like 
Bud Fisher and Moon Mullins like Wil- 
lard.” But Maggie is not necessarily mod- 
eled on Mrs. McManus. “She is the com- 
posite of all the beautiful women in the 
world—when they are angry,” McManus 
says. ‘ 

Few worries beset the cartoonist at 
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McManus and his first Jiggs and Maggie—she was Mary then 
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“Tt ‘was exactly ten o’clock. I know, because I’m 
sittin’ there with my brother-in-law and his wife, 
and they just got through sayin’ it’s ten o’cloek and 
they better get home, when suddenly the lights go out. 


‘That’s funny,’ I says. ‘Yeah, must be something the” 


matter,’ my brother-in-law says, ‘call °em up and ast 
’em.’ So I’m huntin’ for the phone, and nearly break 
my neck when I step on the kid’s doll, and then I pick 
up the phone and there don’t nobody answer.” 

With some such homespun speech as this would 
many an American commence his version of the Great 
Catastrophe of 1943 — if by some freak of natural 


phenomena every electric line in the country should | 


suddenly go dead. ; 

Imagine, if you can, this entire nation without elec- 
tricity, barely 70 years after the first electric lines 
appeared. ‘‘Brother, I want to. tell you.that was one 
hell of a mess,” the sidewalk historian would go on to 
say. And he’d tell how industry, without power for its 
electric machines, stopped dead. How transportation 
got tangled, and all communications were out. How 


food began to spoil, and fuel supplies dwindled, and, 


Universal Turret Lathes . 


cities were without water. And how ignorance and fear 
fanned the growing national panic as the dread 
spectres, ‘Crime, Famine and Disease swept over 
the land. 

Preposterous? Certainly. Yet we can think of no 
more graphic way of illustrating our national de- 
pendence today upon the electrical industry. And that 
entire industry — with its countless products and 
blessings — was made possible by a relatively few 
basic precision machine tools! 

Jones & Lamson was in at the very birth of the 
Electrical Age in America, and literally millions of dif- 


ferent parts, products and machines have stemmed 


from machine tools designed and developed by this 
one company. 

In the swiftly changing world of today, such a 
background as this is of great value to American in- 
dustry. For it means that Jones & Lamson engineers . 
and service men are among the best qualified machine 
tool specialists in America to assist your own en- 
gineers in meeting changing production problems. 
Call upon them! 


Fay Automatic Lathes . Automatic 


Thread Grinders . Optical Comparators . Automatic Opening Die Heads 


JONES & LAMSO 


MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 
. Profit-producing Machine Tools 
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PLANS 






This Book 
Will Help You... 
Write for It 


Ware for this 
20-page illustrated Data Book.- It 
contains facts which may be very 
profitable to manufacturers in their 
post-war planning. 

There is security, economy and 
profit for industry in the State of 
Indiana . . . now, as well as when 
the war is over. 

Indiana is geographically the cen- 
ter of almost everything any manu- 
facturer needs—materials, markets 
and transportation, thus assuring 
speedy minimum hauls. Also, Indi- 
ana manufacturers are removed from 
congested labor areas and the sea- 
boards. 

Now is the time to plan. The 
Indiana Data Book is yours with 
our compliments. Also a record of 
vacant factory space is currently 
available. All inquiries confidential. 
Write us. 


Indiana 


DIVISION OF STATE PUBLICITY 


X-522 Board of Trade Bidg., Indianapolis 
J. H. Albershardt, Director 
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with 
THE BALTIMORE PLAN 





Ease the burden on your income 
by paying your son’s or daugh- 
ter’s education expenses in equal 
monthly amounts. 

Send for details of THE BALTI- 
MORE PLAN, now being used 
by many representative private 
schools and colleges. 


Sponsored by 
Commercial Credit Company 


Gl CUT OUT THIS COUPON 





PAY-AS-YOU-GO 






COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. 


i Please send BALTIMORE PLAN folder. 





(Name ef college ia which I am interested) 


| NAME ne < 
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a ADDRESS ———ve mA 
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60. His $2,000 weekly salary plus a trickle 
of once heavy royalties on his books make 
him one of the highest paid men in the 
nation. He lets his cronies worry about 
the prodigious quantities of beer, corned 
beef and cabbage, richer fare, and cigars he 
consumes. Scorning an understudy, he lets 
his employers fret about a successor to 
keep Maggie and Jiggs alive after he’s 
gone. He hopes his readers are not too 
worried about the disappearance of the 
dopey English nobleman who married 
Jiggs’s daughter Nora. “Ribbing the Eng- 
lish, you know, isn’t good taste right now.” 


Unstuffy Stuffy 


Like most metropolitan newspapermen, 
Basil L. (Stuffy) Walters professes to 
yearn for a farm or country newspaper; 
also like most, he will probably never get 


any closer to his dream than the corner . 


bar. This perhaps dawned on Walters two 
years ago when, at 45, the deadline he had 
set for his take-off to bucolic content- 
ment, the Cowles brothers completed their 
conquest of the Minneapolis newspaper 
field. Any further doubt vanished last 
week when Walters and The Star-Journal 
and Tribune, in alliance with The St. Paul 
Dispatch and Pioneer-Press, swung heavi- 
ly into what appears a lifetime job: a 
campaign to effect an economic anschluss 





manager of the United Press, and by Kent 
Cooper, still general manager of the Asso- 
ciated Press. Anyhow, the circumstance 
ranks today as one of the luckiest in 
newspaper history. 

When the Cowleses, already masters of 
the afternoon field in Minneapolis with 
the merger of The Star and Journal, ac. 
quired the dominant morning Tribune, 
Brother John stripped Walters of his be- 
loved title, managing editor, and dressed 
him up as vice president and executive 
editor of the two papers. But the less 
ornate managing editor persists in showing 
through. 

Walters is a managing editors’ manag- 
ing editor. Outside of Des Moines, where 
he worked for ten years, and Minneapolis, 
to which he was moved six years ago, few 
newspaper readers have heard of him. Yet 
as president of the Associated Press’s Man- 
aging Editors’ Association, a round-table 
group that met once a year before war- 
time travel was restricted, Walters has in- 
directly influenced the content and style 
of newspapers far beyond his local baili- 
wick. And these days, now that John 
Cowles is in Washington as assistant to 
Lend-Lease Administrator Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Walters is virtual arbiter of what 
Minneapolis’s 487,000 citizens read in 
their papers. 

The excitable, roly-poly Walters flings 


Stuffy Walters wanted his reporters to “talk” their stories 


of the notoriously jealous twin cities. First 
objective: a jointly operated metropolitan 
airport. 

How Walters landed with the Cowleses 
—or was landed by them—remains some- 
what of a mystery. Veterans on The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, where he 
started his managing editing, swear that 
the Cowleses hired him away from The 
Milwaukee Journal thirteen years ago in 
the mistaken belief that he was some other 
guy. A conflicting report is that Walters 
was recommended to the Cowleses by the 
late Robert Bender, then general news 


his reporters about as a general does 
troops. Register and Tribune men recall 
the time he had so many men telephon- 
ing for dynamite to stop a spreading fire 
in Spencer, Iowa, that two reporters found 
themselves talking to each other through 
the switchboard of a construction com- 
pany. Walters intended to fly the dynamite 
te the town but in those days there was 
some rule against airplanes carrying ¢x- 
plosives. 

When John Cowles brought Stuffy to 
Minneapolis in 1987, two years after he 
had acquired The Star, the paper was 





Copr. 1948, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsia 


- “It was swell of you to invite us over’... 


“Say, where on earth did you get that roast beef ? 


We've tried every butcher shop in town!”’ 


S food shortages grow more acute 
—due to wartime needs— people 

are really beginning to practice that 
famous slogan,“SHARE THE MEAT.” 


All over America, families are re- 
viving the half-forgotten custom of 
“Sunday Night Supper”’— rediscov- 
ering how much fun it is to “club 
together” with their neighbors..... 


“Pll bring scalloped potatoes.” 
“Pll bring the salad and rolls.” 
“We'll bring coffee if you'll 


bring sugar and cream...” 


Yes, life these days is less preten- 
tious—and more neighborly—as 
people adjust themselves to the new 
wartime routme. 


In this wholesome revival of old- 
fashioned hospitality, Pabst Blue Rib- 
bon Beer has become, more than ever, 
a symbol of friendly companionship. 


The “softer” and “kindlier” taste of 
Pabst Blue Ribbon is achieved by a 
special Pabst process known as Full- 
Flavor Blending. Not just 3, nor 5, 
nor 7 or 8 brews — but no less than 
33 delicious brews are blended into 
this great Pabst masterpiece. 


Full-Flavor Blending enables you 
to enjoy, for the first time, all the 
delicious taste tones of a “complete” 
beer. You'll find Pabst Blue Ribbon 
thirst-quenching...deeply satisfying. 

There is no finer, friendlier beer in 
all the world than Pabst Bhie Ribbon. 


Now more than ever— 
A Symbol of Friendly 


Companionship 


Kbot 
Blue 
Ribbon . 


In standard 12 ounce and full quart size bottles. 
Also on draught at better places everywhere. 
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MAK-UR-OWN 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S.A. 


CELLULOID 


INDEX TABS 


to speed reference in active books, card files or 
salesmen's portfolios. 
Any index you want — typed, written of printed 
on the changeable inserts may be slipped into the 
MAK-UR-OWN strip, cut to length and perma- 
nently attached in @ moment. 
Genuine, original MAK- 
UR-OWN is sold in 
(' Besy te Use 
GO TO YOUR STATIONER FOR CLEAN, 


three widths, seven colors 
for all kinds of indexing. 
CONVENIENT MAK-UR-OWN INDEX TABS 





THE VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


WORTH TONAWANDA, N.Y. 

















WEST VIRGINIA'S 


Coal « Chemicals - Steel 


- Petroleum ° L 


Hea 
e Plant Sites 


Vital Today in Wartime 
22» Fomorrow in Peacetime 
Today West Virginia’s resources are speeding the 
Nation’s production for Victory—but tomorrow the 
“State of Industrial Opportunity” will be the answer 
for those planning peacetime expansion. Write now! 








Coal and Chemical Center 





WEST VIRGIN PUBLICITY COMMISSION 


Box 7, Capitol Building 





Charleston, West Virginia 
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Superoo: Col. Lloyd Lehrbas, former AP man 
who now is a press aide to General MacArthur, 
“posed” for this trick postcard shot. The kangaroo 
sentry isn’t quite that big, but Larry says it really 
held the gun for the cameraman. 





RELIGION 


Witness’s Angle 
To Hayden C. Cov. 
ington, a tall, Texas tor- 
nado with sea-green eyes, 
the dignity of the United 
States Supreme Court is 
irrelevant to the legal 
process. A. precedent- 
buster extraordinary, the 
6-foot lawyer erupted in- 
to the austere chamber 
in a bright green suit 
with padded shoulders 
and a red plaid tie. Lock, 
ing his hands behind his 
back and bending his 
body into a right angle, 
or tucking his thumbs 
into his green vest and 
lifting his head, he 
roared, first at the black- 
robed justices and then 
at the audience: “Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses are 
plain people who derive 
their authority to preach 
the truth from Jehovah 
himself, not from organ- 
ized wealthy groups. 
Many of them are poor 
and uneducated.” Then, 
glowering directly at 
Justice Murphy, a Cath- 
olic: “They don’t preach 
in a dead language.” 
Last week Covington, 
legal representative and 
vice president of the 
Witnesses and probably 











still having tough sledding against The 
Journal. Stuffy had noted that large Eng- 
lish newspapers often varied type size 
within a story. When Dr. George Gallup, 
who as a University of Iowa psychologist 
had made a study of reader interest, con- 
firmed Stuffy’s faith in the notion, Star 
readers were treated to Stuffy’s “change of 
pace.” One of his assistants thus described 
the technique: “We use type the way a 
musician uses the stops on an organ.” 

Reporters were given considerable lati- 
tude in interpretation. “Be damned accu- 
rate, but interesting,” Stuffy ordered. He 
would buttonhole a reporter hot off a 
story and ask him what happened. As the 
reporter told his story, a stenographer off 
stage would take it down in shorthand. 
Then, when he turned in his purple prose, 
Stuffy would confront him with a tran- 
script of the oral version. “That’s the 
way it should have been written,” 
ters would say. 

Two years after Walters came to Minne- 
apolis, The Star’s circulation had doubled, 
and it absorbed The Journal. Shortly after, 
Walters won thousands of new readers 
and nationwide acclaim by publicizing Sis- 
ter Elizabeth Kenny's infantile-paralysis 
treatment in time to save her expiring 
passport. Last year, the Elizabeth Kenny 
Polio Institute was dedicated in Minne- 
apolis. 


Wal-- 


their most potent per- 
sonal force, brought home to the sect a 
resounding victory. The Supreme Court, 
reversing a series of past rulings, decided 
that Texas convictions against two Wit- 
nesses, involving charges of distributing 
literature in violation of city ordinances, 
abridged freedom of religion and press. 
But whether the decision and others to 
come would guarantee any letup in the 
turbulent relations of America’s quarter 
of a million Witnesses with antagonistic 
citizens and suspicious officials was in 
doubt. Acting as “God’s publicity agents” 
by using front porches and street corners 
as pulpits from which to preach (via port- 
able phonograph) an unpleasant, aggres- 
sive gospel of the millennium; attacking or- 
ganized Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
churches as “rackets”; and serving up a 
clincher of an incredible number of pam- 
phlets and newspapers with dire biblical 
predictions—the Witnesses engender a kind 
of high-pressure provocation that tends to 


drive the most peace-loving to anger, in- — 


sult, and violence, and to prosecuting them 
in the courts. 

One of the Witnesses’ sharpest wartime 
prods is to refuse to salute the flag, on the 
ground that the Bible prohibits the “wor- 


.ship” of any graven image. From past ex- 


perience the Witnesses don’t expect even 
a Supreme Court ruling to sell this idea 
to people with an entirely different con- 
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Today America’s manufacturing processes are concentrated solidly on 
war materials for Victory. From this gigantic effort will spring many 
new developments of vast economic consequence to the entire universe. 





the The City of the Future will be born—startling new architectural designs . 
<a will be an every day occurrence! New alloys—new materials—new ° 
applications—designs engineered by Bohn will be an important con- 
ided . tributing factor in making possible a world of new products. Remember 
iting the name Bohn. Our advanced knowledge will be most helpful to many 
manufacturers in redesigning their products of tomorrow. 
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IN NEW YORK CITY 


TRANSPORTATION, TOO! 


%* Just 3 minutes from Grand 
Central Terminal and Radio City 
areas—convenient to all shopping 
and business centers—The Lexington 
is ideally located. Its Pac outside 
rooms are all equi ipped | — com- 
bination tub and s th, cir- 
culating ice water, full-leny ape Phan 
and four-station radio. Rates from 
$4. Please make advance reservations. 


Home of the famous Hawaiian Room 


Atel _[erinflrn 


Charles E. Rochester, Vice-Pres. & Mng. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE., AT 48" ST.,N.Y.C. 











Dont PUM 


SORE 
THROAT 


Soorne it with 


GLYCO- 


THYMOLINE 





Rew on gentle, but effective, 
Glyco-Thymoline to help soothe and 
help heal irritated membranes of 
the nose and throat so often affect- 
ed by common colds 
ond ordinary sore 
throats. Gargle and 
spray frequently. 
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Seuataaticnal 


Beneath God’s Sky: The new Bishop of came the Rt. Rev. 


Neville V. Gorton, is installed in the historic cathedral, ruined by German 
bombs during the Coventry blitz of Nov. 15, 1940. 





ception of patriotism.* Even less suscepti- 
‘ble to solution is the refusal of some 
Witnesses to obey provisions of the Selec- 
tive Service Act. Last week, at Philadel- 
phia, four Witnesses were sentenced to 
Federal penitentiary for five years because 
they refused to report to work camps after 
being classified as conscientious objectors. 
The Witnesses say that their continuing 
fears of violence against their leadership 
have caused them to keep their new leader, 
Nathan H. Knorr, in seclusion. Even bio- 
graphical details are so closely guarded as 
to make Knorr a virtual mystery man. But 
since he hasn’t the dynamic personality 
that characterized his predecessor, the late 
Judge Joseph F. Rutherford, it is certain 
he could never compete with the colorful, 
battling Covington for the limelight. Inter- 
ested liberals, for example, are impressed 
with the way he invariably argues his 
cases by “standing flat on the Bill of 
Rights,” and by his sincere belief that the 
Witnesses’ cases involve mob rule versus 
constitutional rights for all citizens. 
Covington hasn’t yet had time to bring 
to a head the rumored conflict between 
himself and Knorr for actual leadership 
of the sect: he’s argued several hundred 
cases a year in twenty states since his ap- 
pointment as the Witnesses’ counsel in 
1989. Before he left Washington last week 
to harangue his way (at right angles) 





*The court, which earlier-decided school chil- 
dren could be made to salute the flag, will pass 
on this issue anew. The American Civil Liberties 
Union and the Bill of Rights Committee of the 
American Bar Association have joined in up- 
ee the right of sect members to refuse to 

ute 


through some Mississippi sedition cases, 
he had argued fourteen others hefore the 
Supreme Court within a week. As final ad- 
journment came, the court clerk remarked: 
“He may not have done more talking than 
anyone I’ve heard here, but he did more 
calisthenics.” 


Commission on Matrimony — 


For two decades Episcopalian commis- 
sions have labored to modify the strict 
canonical laws restricting remarriage. De- 
spite their efforts, the church still refuses 
to recognize remarriage during the life of 
either member of the first union except 
for the innocent party to a case of adul- 
tery, or for those whose marriage has been 
annulled for certain reasons. 

Last week the latest Joint Commission 
on Holy Matrimony, appointed in 1940, 
brought out a tentative new canon which 
would replace these restrictions with others 
based on the premise that “a marriage 
ceremony does not necessarily make a 
marriage, and . . . where there has been 
no marriage in the sacramental sense be- 
cause of insurmountable defects of per- 
sonality, the parties to the failure under 
certain conditions may be married to 
others.” 

By no means does the new canon (for 
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*& YANKEE INGENUITY APPLAUDS THE MUNITIONS INDUSTRY * 


When America is attacked, our munitions industry, almost 
overnight, expands to gigantic size as our great mass-produc- 
tion manufacturers quickly convert to outputs of guns, shells, 
tanks, jeeps, planes, battle materials of every character, in a 


volume unmatched by any country on the Globe. 


RUSCO | 


mS HELPS TO 
ses, - | “PASS THE AMMUNITION” 


| _ Today in this war, as in four previous 
sate : —_ ones, RUSCO Precision Products are 
aiding the munitions industry to turn 
out an ever increasing volume of battle 





supplies. 
on Not only does RUSCO itself fabricate 
De- 3 great quantities of Pistol Belts, Car- 
1ses ‘ tridge Belts, Ammunition Feed Belts, 
te and many other war materials, but it 
Jul- also provides to other manufacturers 
een ; ta such vital helps to rapid and large- 
sion : on scale munitions output as the newly 
040, | perfected RUSCO Cleaner Belt for the 
i f _—ihigh speed cleaning before assembly 
age, of parts for cartridges and small arms. 
ee This is only one of many instances of 
be- 7 Yankee ingenuity as it has constantly 
uae pioneered with new and better prod- 


to ucts, both for peace and war, during 
RUSCO'S 112-year-old history. Thus, 
after the victory, you may, as a matter 
of course, expect even newer and more 
forward-looking innovations from 
RUSCO. 


THE RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY ©» Precision Products » MIDDLETOWN , CONNECTICUT 
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presentation in October ‘to the Episcopal 
General Convention) make for casual sanc- 
tion of remarriage, although any person 


|. divorced for any cause may, after one 
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year, ask his or her bishop for permission 
to rewed. Then the bishop must consult 
the petitioner’s pastor, a lawyer, and a 
physician “skilled in the care of souls as 
well as bodies.” Moreover, failure of the 
first marriage must fit. one of numerous 
specifications, ranging from recognized im- 
pedimenta (such as insanity) to mental, 


moral, or spiritual “deterioration or inca- 


pacity”. 

A second proposed canon would reverse 
individualistic philosophy of the past cen- 
tury and focus clerical attention on the 
family. Ministers would be enjoined to give 
regular instruction in the relation of church 


and family to both adults and-children> 


The canon also provides for a declaration 
to be signed by couples about to “enter 
into a lifelong union of husband and wife.” 


Bayer of the Bauhaus 


Up to a point, the life of Herbert Bayer 
and another Austrian painter, the home- 
town boy who made bad, had very simi- 
lar. dimensions. Bayer and Adolf Hitler 
went to the same school in the small 
town of Linz (where Hitler has recently 
started a museum with_art filched from 
Holland). Each wanted to become an 
artist; to earn a living meanwhile, each 
became a house painter. 

But Bayer learned this craft at the 
“degenerate” Bauhaus, the pre-Nazi 
school of design which, aiming to integrate 
all the arts and crafts with twentieth-cen- 
tury mass production, believed that every 
student should start out. by learning a 
handicraft. After two years in the school 
in Weimar, Bayer practiced house. paint- 


Versatility: Herbert Bayer’s eerie “Torture Chamber,” 1939... 


© General Electric Co. 


ing from a studio in, of all places, Berchtes- 
gaden. Later, he returned to the Bauhaus, 
which had moved to Dessau, to teach 
advertising art, layout, and typography. 

Years after the Bauhaus closed in 1928. 
and both Hitler and Bayer were well 
ensconced in Berlin, several of Bayer’s 
paintings were hung in the Fiihrer’s show 
of “degenerate” art. But Bayer’s equally 
advanced commercial art was apparently 
within the Nazi pale. In fact, he had so 
much business—in advertising art, typog- 
raphy, exhibition design, and photography 
—that in 1938, when he finally decided to 
come to.America, he found it almost im- 
possible to leave Berlin. - 

As his first job in this country, Bayer 
got up an exhibit on the Bauhaus for the 
Museum of Modern Art, and he soon was 
launched into this country’s artistic life. 
But he found that in America, even more 
than in Europe, there is a strict dividing 
line between the commercial Artist and 
the fine artist. 

Bayer thinks this distinction should 
never have been made. He believes in an 
integration of the two types of art, with 
the one drawing inspiration from the 
other. In his paintings he has always had 
a fancy for geometrical objects and shapes 
and a preoccupation with depth and per- 
spective which conveys an_ out-of-this- 
world feeling. Applied to industry, this 
style puts over the spirit ef scientific re- 
search with its aura of things to come. 

“Th view of his double-edged career, it is 
eminently suitable that Bayer is now the 
first artist to hold simultaneous exhibits 
of fine art and advertising art. His paint- 
ings are at the Willard Gallery, 57th 
Street, Manhattan; his ads and posters 
are eight blocks south at Art Headquar- 
ters, a center selling commercial art to 
out-of-town buyers. 

With the paintings at the Willard, Bay- 
er has entered a new phase. Black arrows 
chase around after each other. They look 
abstract but they mean something to the 
er “They have the elements of weath- 

” he says,. “streams, air, etc.” 


. . « the electron in a spatial universe on a General Electric booklet cover, and Bayer’s self- -portrait photomontage 
on an oil.called “Current Along a Meridian,” show his similar techniques in commercial and fine art 





Sek ° i Meee Rapes 


WHEN the covetous arm of Japan stretched down 
through Malaya, a great deal of stretch went out of 
American woven articles which contribute to everyday 
living. Shortages in the nation’s supplies of natural rubber 
meant curtailment of the manufacture of elastic fabrics 
for civilian use... and a threat to the needs of the coun- 
try’s armed forces. 
Today, because of research, it is possible to stuake elastic 
fabrics without an ounce of rubber. ; 
_ How? With a new type of yarn called Vinyon* E. 
Vinyon E is a man-made resin textile fiber which can be 
stretched up'to five times its original length. Woven into 
surgical stockings and knee braces, tapes, cords, belts, 
and other articles where “give” is needed, it has advan- 
tages over natural rubber. \ 


The fact that Vinyon E is less elastic than rubber is one 
of its chief advantages. Vinyon’s lazy stretch and recov- 
ery mean gentler control and more human comfort. 

Today, elastics made of Vinyon E yarns are all going to 
the military. Tomorrow you may expect more comfort- 
able, longer-wearing girdles, corsets, bathing suits and 
other articles of wearing apparel made of this wonder 
material. 

We do not make fabricated articles of Vinyon, save ex- 
perimentally. We make only the yarn. Research towards 
solving many other problems with rayon, Vinyon, and 
other man-made yarns is a continuing project with Amer- 
ican Viscose Corporation. You may depend upon this 
research to contribute much to your welfare and happi- 
ness in the future. 


‘ 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN** Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Providence, R, I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
% BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x* 


*T. M. —C.&C.C.C. **Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 


Copyright, 1943— American Viscose Corp. 
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Cancer Curb 


The “most promising line of attack” in 
the treatment of cancer was revealed last 
week at the annual Science Writers’ din- 
ner given in New York by the American 
Society for the Control of Cancer. It is, 
‘according to Dr. Charles Huggins, pro- 
fessor of surgery at the University of 
Chicago, the elimination or neutralization 
of complex substances which maintain the 
growth of cancer cells. 

However, the examples which show ini- 
tial success in this approach involve a 
method which, to some men, might be a 
strong test of their will to live. Dr. Hug- 
gins cited results obtained at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago clinics where 60 men 
afflicted with cancer of the prostate gland 
submitted to castration. This eliminated 
the male sex hormone which provided 
growth stimulus for the malignant cells, 
with a resultant curb in their growth. 

Untreated patients usually die less than 
three years after the first symptoms. Some 
of the 60 Chicago men have died, but 
about half of them are comparatively 
healthy, although their malady was in an 
advanced stage a little more than two 
years ago. In fact, the first two patients 
are now symptom-free three and a half 
years after the operation; nearly all 60 
were relieved of pain within several days, 
and a number who were completely para- 
lyzed by the growth have recovered.-Some 
who were bedridden have even recovered 
sufficiently to return to work. 

_ Dr. Huggins explained that a substitute 
treatment effects castration with chemicals 
rather than with a knife, and that this 
chemical treatment consists in dosing vic- 
tims of prostate cancer with female sex 
hormone, which neutralizes male sex hor- 
mone activity. This produces some growth 
of breasts. and development of other fe- 
male characteristics but, like the surgery, 


has relieved victims of this single form of 
cancer. 
Dr. Huggins went on to predict that 


| methods-ultimately will be developed for 


interfering with, the enzyme (nutrition) 
systems of other kinds of cancer and that 
this line of attack may make all malig- 
nant tissue responsive to treatment, even 
in an advanced stage. 


Cold Poll 


Dr. George Gallup’s poll takers, from 
October 1941 through February 1943, 
rapped on doors behind which 85,000 
Americans live and asked this double-bar- 
reled question: 

“Do any of the people in your home, 
including yourself, have a cold? If so, how 
many, and what are their ages?” 

The stimulus for this first nationwide 


poll to uncover the who, where, and when . 


of colds was supplied by some grim fig- 
ures. The National Association of Manu- 
facturers had estimated that colds cost 
the country a billion and a half dollars a 
year. Even this was less menacing than 
the losses in ships, planes, and guns caused 
by cold absenteeism. Of 3,200,000 man- 
days of work lost by absence in war in- 
dustries during one month in 1941, half, 
or 1,600,000 days’ time—enough to build a 
heavy cruiser—was wasted nursing colds. 

Last week, Dr. Gallup’s American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion announced the 
returns frem the seventeen-month survey 
of common-cold incidence: 


q Least likely candidates for colds are the 


20- to-29-year olds; most apt to need hand- , 


kerchiefs are children under 10. In Febru- 
ary 1943, for example, 11 per cent of the 
former and 23 per cent of the latter had 
colds. But, contrary to expectations, a 
member of a large family is no more apt to 
“take cold” than a hermit. Although 19 per 
cent of individuals living alone reported 
colds when interviewed, only 14 per cent 
of members of families were affected. The 
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percentage was identical for families raig- 
ing in size from two to more than six 
persons. 


¥ Cold contagion shuns money. For colds 
find only ten victims per hundred among 
the well-to-do as compared with sixtcen 
per hundred among the poor. This means 
the number of sufferers in the lower-in- 
come group is 60 per cent greater than in 
the upper earning brackets. 


{ Where you live also has something to do 
with how many colds you have. Figures 
based on a lumping together of seasonal 
surveys showed that the highest over-all 
incidence, 16 per cent, was among resi- 
dents of such West Central States as Wis- 
consin, the Dakotas, and Kansas. New 
England and the Middle Atlantic States 
had an incidence percentage of only 12. 
The Far West and the Pacific Coast made 
the next best record, 13 per ‘cent._ 


Whether you live on a farm, in a small 
town, or large city has an appreciable 
effect on your cold score. It was discovered 
that slightly fewer city dwellers than ru- 
ral residents were bothered. Most striking 
contrast: At a given time 50 per cent 
more Seuthern farm residents’ had colds 
than farm residents in the rest: of the coun- 
try. 


¥ Cold incidence is “highest in February - 


and lowest in July. In 1942 it was found 
that 18 per cent, or 23,000,000 of the popu- 
lation, had colds in February, compared 
with the 5 per cent, or 6,500,000 affected 
in July. Only one person in four escaped 
colds in the winter; even in July one in 
every twenty was a victim. 


{ Supplementing the common-cold study, 
Dr. Gallup initiated a survey of the 1940 
influenza. epidemic. Its -results indicated 
that one in four—or 20,000,000 of the 
nation’s 80,000,000 adults—were tempo- 
rarily incapacitated. And 2,600,000 _per- 
sons had. suffered more than one bout 
with the flu that year. | 
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European 


Front Line X- Ray: At an Army base “some- ‘minutes, the new Kray has located bullet or shrapnel in 


where,” soldiers of the U.S. Medical Corps unload ajeep the body of a wounded man and has measured the writ 
carrying the newest thing in war surgery. Within eight. to which the renee penetrated. S| 
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What city tas the largest evening newspaper in America, with a circulation of over 600,0002* 


’ 





The Evening Bulletin has been Philadel- In P f hia ss 
phia’s leading daily newspaper for 38 con- nearly: everybody reads The Bulletin 
secutive years. Its present circulation of 
‘over 600,000 provides the advertiser with 
the most complete coverage, at the lowest 
milline cost, in any major market of the 
country. ng 














Something for you 
to do, afterward ? 


A MESSAGE TO MEN ON COLLEGE CAMPUSES 


At no time in all the years we have been the confidant of young 
men approaching a career have we been so sure of the opportunity 
implicit in your future. 

Today, your campus may not be of your own choosing. Your 
courses, your schedules almost all are pointed toward immediate 
necessity. Your career is set. 

Have you a true conception of how much your special training 
means to your country? To Victory? 

We think you do. But, honestly, don’t you catch yourself 
wondering whether there is really going to be something for you 
to do, afterward? Are you sometimes in doubt of what’s to come 
after NOW? 

We say to you: There is a world to be made anew. 

That world is going to offer you creative opportunity surpass- 
ing anything we old-timers have ever seen. You are going to have 
tools and materials and knowledge to work with such as no 
generation ever had. 

We think you are going to find not only s a country, but a whole 
world, waiting for your talents. 

And we know that in this country you are going to find a 
point-of-view throughout industry which is a new thing under 
the sun. Already countless leaders in industry are laying plans 
which are based on flat acceptance of the principle that their 
first responsibility, after all-out production for war, is to make 
postwar jobs. 

We at Alcoa are one group of such men. We are Imagineering 
‘now, for you. We intend to do everything we know how to make 
aluminum make jobs, whether they may be with us, or in a 
thousand other industries which will be using Alcoa Aluminum 
when it is again available. 

Wherever you are in service, you will surely be in, or around, 
or supported by, American airplanes. Will you remember two 
things: They are made largely of Alcoa Aluminum. And, the folks 
who make that metal are even now Imagineering for your future. 


A PARENTHETICAL ASIDE: FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 


“« This message is printed by Aluminum Company of 
America to help people to understand what we do and 
what sort of men make aluminum grow in usefulness. 














BOOKS 


Peek, Nudge, Kick, Stab 
To George Weller, Asia is “the kinder- 





garten of American geopolitics.” It was 


his privilege to attend one of the several 
classes that opened simultaneously at 
several points in December 1941. His par- 
ticular school was Smgapore, the Christ- 
mas term. He departed the night the 
causeway to the Johore mainland was 
blown up. 

In “Singapore Is Silent,” this competent 


~Chicago Daily News correspondent pre- 


sents a case history of. Japanese strategy, 
taking for his main text the 600-mile 


year-guard action down the Malayan — 


Peninsula in which some Indians, Gur- 
khas, English, Scotsmen, Australians, and 
the planter-volunteers of the Local Defense 
Corps and the Malayan Volunteer Air 
Force learned firsthand what the face of 
our enemy was like. 

“Going to the front,” Weller points out, 
“in a battle area where the enemy con- 
trols the air, is a metaphysical term.” 

No journalist ever got up as far as the 
“front” where the Indian troops, or the 
Gurkhas and Argyll Highlanders fought, 
“because the chances of getting back with 
what one saw were almost nonexistent.” 


--However, in a lightning swing up the 


peninsula to Ipoh and back under the 
bomb-filled skies over Singapore Island, 


Weller pieced together the ground-fighting 


— which Yamashita developed in Ma: 
aya 
These tactics consist, he reports, of‘ (1), 


the peek, (2) the nudge, (3) the kick i in | 


the pants, and (4) the stab in the back.” 
The peek is carried’ out by the elite of 
the Jap Army, who slip “into the rubber,” 
parallel the opposing force, and report 
back by portable radio what they see. The 
nudge is the Jap variation. of the Com- 
mando. -The purpose of the nudge is “to 


cause the antagonist to look over his | 


shoulder” at the time of a main attack. 
Pearl Harbor, Weller says, was a naval 
hudge._ . 

The kick in the pants is a jolt-from the 
rear in which the. Jap force “not only 
makes itself known but also tries to find 
and hold its ground. The long caliper 
movement 2 miles deep in the jungle, with 
the attack from the rear upon the road 
block was the chief form of this kind of 
attack in Malaya.” The stab in the back 
is “not to worry but to kill”—a type of 
“second-front” offensive from the exact 
rear. Though the Japanese threatened to 
attack Singapore by parachutists, they 
never did, but they used this “stab” tac- 
tic with ‘success at Kupang in Dutch 
Timor. 

On the Singapore front itself, Weller 
found out that a raid by day was as 
different from a raid by night “as man 
from woman.” If that stamp of bombs 
(“like a giant walking”) is “the opening 
chord of your day, subsequent work will 
be carried on slowly, vaguely, and with a 
kind of absence of mind.” 

The fall of Singapore Weller calls “an 
infield muddle” where, as everyone knows, 
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“anything can happen.” America and 
England each expected the other to catch 
the ball, and it fell between the players, 
“with the Chinese third baseman slam- 
ming his glove disconsolately to the 


vas @ cround.” (Srncapore Is Sient. By George 
tal @ Weller. 312 pages. Index. Harcourt, Brace. 
at @ $3.) 
ar- 
re Bound.for Glory 
vas You may have met him walking on some 
waterfront, or recording in the Victor stu- 
ent § dios;* jumping a freight to Tucson, or sing- 
re- ing and playing his guitar in Town Hall; 
Sy, selling root beer in an oil-boom town, or 
nile @ making up a song for the apricot pickers. 
yan As he says of himself: “Everywhere I went 
‘ur I throwed my hat down in the floor and 
and sung for my tips.” 
nse At 30, Woody Guthrie has lumped to- 
Air @ gether some of his experiences in “Bound 
of for Glory,” an autobiography which reads 
like a novel. Life in Okemah, Okla., was 
out, not kind to young Woody. His mother 
on- 


lost her mind under the strain of poverty; 
after his sister Clara was burned to death 
the @ the family lost their thi-d house. But he 


re got along, junking «ri bumming when 
ght, he couldn’t earn a meal. 
vith When Woody and his pal were playing 
pe the bars along Skid Row in Los Angeles 
a one night after Pear Harbor, a “big pug- 
t d ugly . . . said he was going to beat hell 
* ’ out of all the Japs *. Los Angeles.” Guth- 
Me rie and Cisco thougi:t otherwise, and lined - 
“= up a crowd to protect a Japanese restau- 
a) rant. They all started to sing “We shall 
cit ¢ not be moved.” 
ck.” Then, Woody says, “the whole bunch of 


thugs made a big run at us sailing cuss 


ioe words of 1 ~ ‘Ilion filthy, low-down, ratty 
p onl kind. Everyone stood there singing as loud 
The and as cizar and as rough-sounding as a 
abe, war factory 1.ammering. Our singing hit 
“$5 the mob oi zioters like a cyclone tearing 


into a ha stack. They stopped—fell back 
ack. on their .eels like you had poked them in 
vil the tes2th with a ball bat.” 

| Woody has told the story of America’s 
the migratory workers with phrases as dirt- 
only crusted and work-roughened as the men 
find they describe. He has also written of his 
liper own life and of the power of the guitar 
witht that has traveled back and forth across 
eal the country with him. Woody came 
d of through the fights, the oil booms, and 


hack even a tryout at the Rainbow Room in 
- a New York “mad at nobody,” and with a 
xact firm belief that once Americans are united 
d to § and working together, “cain’t no gang 


they whip us.” (Bounp For Giory. By Woody 
tac Guthrie. 428 pages. Illustrations by the 
hitch author. Dutton, $3.) 


feller @ Lardner’s Baedeker 


ioe “If we’re going to Australia, the beer is 
are warm,” said Wallace Kirkland, a camera- 
ning man who had been there. “What if we 


don’t go to Australia?” asked John Lard- 


; will ner, NEWSWEEK correspondent and eldest 


ith a 













*Dust Bowl Ballads, Vols. I & II. Sung by 

Woody Guthrie, with. guitar and harmonica. 
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Keening Them Roiling - | 


Our Job Yesterday, TODAY and Tomorrow! 











TODAY the heavily loaded shafts, gears and wheels 


of vital war equipment turning on Hyatt Roller 


Bearings, are well protected against shocks, ex- | 
cessive wear and breakdowns. H 

And other smooth rolling Hyatts, of the same 
microscopic accuracy and unyielding stamina, are 
serving round-the-clock in the machines which help 
build mighty guns and planes and tanks and ships. 

Prolonging machine life... keeping equipment 
going... has been a job done well by Hyatts for 
the past fifty years. And after this war’s won, there 
will be many more industrial, agricultural and 
transportation bearing applications in which Hy atts 
will continue to serve and save for another half 
century. : i { 

Is there any way we can help you now? Hyatt 
Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, 


Harrison, N. J. 
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January 18, 1943 


Mr. J.F. McFadden, president, 
American Credit Indemnity Company. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Dear Mr. McFadden: 


Hats off to you 
Anniversary! 
Itisa real 
for, as you know, Qu 
excellent relations © 
since we first purchase 
to protect our accounts © 
forty-seven years ag0- 


This long period, extending through two 
through business poo through 


several depre jis a more eloque 


of our esteem s I might ¥ 
of your Company. ur relations will 


continue to be & e future. 


May your efforts in the next fifty years 
achieve even greater success than already attained. 


Sincerely yours, 


7 kre 


Secretary-Treasurer 
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From the book “Southwest Passage” (Lippincott) 


... Lardner (dealing) still had his 


Lardner, who was one of the first of the 
American press to reach New Guinea, 
wrote and filed his stories. The Japs cov- 
eted Moresby, but mosquitoes “as notori- 
ous as the wolves of the steppes” coveted 
Lardner. 

It was the airmen who were seeing ac- 
tion then in the Pacific. At the Oasis, the 
Royal Australian Air Force club at Mores- 
by, Lardner met the lean young American 
fliers in brown leather jackets and cover- 
alls, who stopped, between Zeros, to dis- 
cuss the course of the war. With seven of 
these “deadly young men,” crew of a big 
United States bomber, he flew over Lae 
to drop bombs on the Japanese base. “The 
finest hayride I ever took . . . a ringside 
view of the enemy being lathered,” Lardner 
called the trip, on which, he later realized, 
he had neglected to don a parachute. 

He was full of admiration for the Dig- 
ger, the fiercely independent Australian 
fighting man, and the chapter “Dig- 
gers at Work” is sharp enough with its 
thyming slang to have brought a paternal 
nod from another Lardner who wrote “You 
Know Me, Al” in the last war. 

“If the guide seems to wallow in trivia,” 
Lardner apologizes, “remember that Aus- 
tralia is a ‘vast and human place, worth 
knowing better.” The NEwswEeEKk corre- 
spondent, now in North Africa, (see page 
19), set out to report the Pacific war and 
its background. What he may have done is 
inspire readers, once the war is over, to see 
the sights for themselves. (SourHwest 
Passage: Tue YANKS IN THE PactFic. 302 
pages. Photographs. Lippincott, $3.) 


OTHER NEW BQOKS 


Never Catt Retreat. By Joseph Free- 
man. 756 pages. Farrar & Rinehart. $3. 
The concentration camp may be taken for 


Tate, 





Forget about the arm. It’s healing up, and I’ll 
be back in action in another couple of weeks. 


Where did I get it? On the beach in North 
Africa. My job is driving those husky Diesel 
tractors that handle a lot of tough jobs in 
this war. 

I was snaking trucks out of the surf with a 
tow-line during the landing. Quite a few 
shells were slamming down and I caught a 
chunk of shrapnel. 

But what I wanted to tell you folks about 
was this. We’ve got a whale of a force over 
here. And we're on the attack—hitting the 
Axis where it hurts. Our job wasn’t easy to 
start with and the going gets rougher every 
minute. But it’s the only way to win. 


Don’t worry about the spirit of these 
A.E.F. boys. There isn’t a quitter in the 
bunch. They’ll do the fighting. But there’s 
plenty you can do, too. We'll need more 
men, more machines, planes, guns, ammuni- 
tion and supplies—more ships to transport 
and convoy them. 

How much have you really given up, so 
far, to help us get those things in time, 
and not too little or too late? 

Sure you’re doing war work. Sure you’re 
paying taxes and buying bonds. Sure you’re 
driving less, and drinking less coffee. But are 
you honestly doing ali you can? How about 
dropping a few pleasures and socking a few 
more dollars a week into War Savings Bonds? 


They’re an investment in your country, 


and remember, it won’t be your » ) 


country unless we win this war. 





Got a minute 
to listen to a guy 
from home? 













CONTRIBUTED TO THE WAR EFFORT BY CATERPILLAR *°ACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 
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®A section of the Vega Aircraft Corp. B-17 Bomber Line. 
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The vast majority of Los Angeles women are still 
full-time home-makers—family “purchasing agents” 
with plenty to spend. But today, thousands of Los 
Angeles women are wage earners, too. Many more 

’ than ever before. 


They’re taking shifts on the assembly line . . . conductorette- 
ing street cars... riveting and welding. They’re part of the 
war-changed scene in Los Angeles. 


Right now these home-makers and war workers are doing a 
lot of menu planning—buying food, clothing, cosmetics, household 
and personal items—and today they have the ‘twhere-with-all” 
to buy more and buy better. 


FACTS FOR YOUR FILES 


The Times seems to have captured the interest of al] these 
Los Angeles women—home-makers and war workers alike— 
pretty completely. Witness 103,306 phone calls and letters to 
our Women’s Service Bureau for recipes, patterns, gardening and 
beauty tips during the last three months. 


Note, too, The Times’ 69% leadership in Women’s Clothing 
Advertising . . . its year-after-year “first” in food advertising. 
Plus the largest bome-delivered circulation on thd Pacific Coast. 
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es 
the symbol of our times, as the cathedral § . 
symbolized the thirteenth century. A lib. ff tion v 
eral Viennese professor of history, Paul § predil 
Schuman, escapes from the Nazis and § by 2 
talks himself out to a New York psycho. § Miss 
analyst. Though Freeman, author of § nerist 
“American Testanient” (1936), is far too j Head 
wordy, parts of his first novel are bril- § amus! 
liant. The prison section from pages 365. § cast— 
607 subtracts into a taut story about two 
opposed Communist leaders, one a poet 
and the other a man of action, betrayed by 
a startling hatred of all the victims for 
each other. 


Tue Po.itics or Tuts War. By Ray PF, 
Harvey and others. 328 pages. Indeg, 
Harper. $2.50. Essays on the domestic 
fights within our big fight—the war effort, 
To produce this book, Harvey, assistant 
professor of government at New York 
University, enlisted the help of eleven 
others, mostly newspapermen. Among the 
contributors are Wesley MeCune of News- 
WEEK’s Washington bureau, who writes on 
labor in wartime; Peter Edson, whose 
essay concerns industry’s conversion to 
war production, and John MacCormac, 
who discusses Lend-Lease. 


MOVIES 


Fascist Flame : 
Unlike the rest of Hollywood’s current 
anti-Fascist films, Metro-Goldwyn-May- 
er’s “Keeper of the Flame” considers the 
possibility of Fascism in the United States 
and exhibits the additional daring of sug- 
gesting that the infection could spring 
from a strictly home-grown virus. Beyond 
that, Donald Ogden Stewart’s adaptation 
of I. A. R. Wylie’s novel generally confuses 
the political issue with escapist excursions 
into the worlds of romance and mystery 
melodrama. How popular the result will be 














is anyone’s guess; but at least M-G-M Forre 
has stacked the cards in the film’s favor thin 
by giving it a handsome production and ving 


the co-stars of last year’s popular “Woman : 
of the Year.” ar 
This time Katharine Hepburn is the 
distant, enigmatical widow of Robert V. jf LW 
Forrest—patriot, philanthropist, and na- Ty 
tional hero. Spencer Tracy is the foreign § gasti 
correspondent—recently returned from § Vict, 
Nazi Germany—who is inspired to write J port 
the great man’s biography for a nation fi marc 
that still mourns his untimely death. After ithe | 
a few visits to the Forrest estate, Tracy 
suspects that the death was not entirely i Unit, 
accidental. Despite his suspicions, and the § reco, 
widow’s inexplicable reluctance to discuss Tuni 
the hero, the reporter falls in love with but 
her. Bit by bit he strings together the iso- i the 
lated facts; and the facts that expose the Bhing 





nation’s idol as the undercover master the } 
mind of a great Fascist organization also Al 
reveal the truth about the great man’s Mit, ,, 
lady. fi 
The first half of “Keeper of the Flame” Mi of 4, 
is deliberate and unnecessarily confusing, & ican. 


despite an absorbing aura of mystery and 
suspense. But except for the wildly melo- 
dramatic climax, the rest of the film suffers 
from Director George Cukor’s preoccups-. 
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tion with his characters and his characters’ 
predilection for discussion. Though snaffled 
by a role of monotonously limited range, 
Miss Hepburn exercises her studied man- 
nerisms for their customary effectiveness. 
Headed by Audrey Christie as a wryly 
amusing newspaperwoman the supporting 
cast—Richard Whorf, Margaret Wycherly, 


Tracy, Hepburn, and Flame 


Forrest Tucker, Frank Craven, and others — 


—is above average. But more than any- 
thing else, it is Tracy’s restrained, con- 
vincing characterization that holds the dis- 
cursive script together. 


Two Fighting Films 


Two weeks ago London reacted enthu- 
siastically to its first glimpse of “Desert 
Victory’—the official British camera re- 
port on the Eighth Army’s triumphant 
march across Libya, In the United States, 

Warner Brothers are currently dis- 
tibuting for the OWI “At the Front,” the 
United States Army Signal Corps’s film 
record of American military action in 
Tunisia. Perhaps comparisons are unfair, 
but the superiority of the first film over 
the second is the measure of our lag be- 
hind Britain (not to mention Russia) in 
the production of war documentaries. 

_ Although “At the Front” is uninspired in 
its narration, and clumsily edited, it of- 


the footage turned in by 42 cameramén. 
est are the action shots: A Nazi air at- 


ag 





Now they fly ten times as long 
without overhauling! | . 





Za 


The flimsy crates of World War 1 needed over— 
hauling after as little as 24 flying hours. 
But today’s planes fly hundreds of hours at 
much higher speeds before a major overhaul. 
The reason? New materials, new designs and new 
methods of finishing metal surfaces. Finishes 
so nearly perfect that bearings, cylinders, 
pistons and cams are made practically wear— 
proof! It’s a process in which Carborundum 
has played an important part...by supplying 
the finishing wheels and stones required. 


Formerly ultra-—finishing was a long 
tedious task. But thanks to the new 
process, finishes accurate to a few 
millionths of an inch can now be pro-— 
duced on ground surfaces on a produc— 
tion basis. Application of these 
finishes to wartime engine production 
has improved the fighting efficiency 
not only of planes, but of tanks and 
other motorized equipment. Fewer men 
are needed for maintenance and repair. 





Ultra—finishing with extremely 
fine grit wheels—as fine as 
600 grit—is only one of many 
ways in which Carborundum may be 
able to help you save precious 
time. If you have a production 
problem that abrasives might 
solve, write The Carborundum 
Company, Niagara Falls, New York. 

























pRODUCTS 


Carborundam is a registered trade-mark of and indi- 
cates manufacture by The Carborundum Company. 
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Jeep that may make your 


Post-War Lawn Mower 
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Whats in a 
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A JEEP car responds 
more quickly when the 
driver twists the wheel— 

thanks to a certain part on the steer- 
ing column. And the same part may 
help to keep your post-war lawn 


mower running more smoothly. It’s . 


the Torrington Needle Bearing. 

But a lawn mower is only one of 
the places you will find this unusual 
anti-friction bearing when the war is 
over. There will be plenty of 
them on that air sedan you may 
be thinking of buying—helping 
to cut down its weight and ex- 











Needle Bearings to- 

day are all going into 

war applications, naturally. 

But some day soon you'll be finding 

more and more of them in the things 
you buy. aes 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN., U. S.A. ©. Established 1866 


Mokers of Needle and Ball Bearings 
New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit 
Seattle Cleveland Sen Francisco 
Los Angeles Toronto London, England 


THAT USE 


FOR mnractursss or prooucrs 

BEARINGS, the Needle Bearing offers 
exceptional opportunities for improved de- 
signs and cost economies through these out- 


. a standing features: 
tend its cruising range. Or per- 1. Small size A. Efficient lubrication 
haps on your fishing reel, making 2. Light weight 5. Ease of installation 
it lighter and easier-running. 3. High load capacity 6. Low cost 


And cutting down fuel consump- 
tion in the lighting plant for 
your motorboat. 


ALWAYS REMEMBER TO ASK: 
DOES IT HAVE 


TORRINGTON A/FEDLE BEARINGS 
a 


* Forcomplete information on sizes and ratings, 
and for a list of many typical Needle Bear- 
ing applications, write for catalog No. 119. 
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tack on Bone, with Spitfires and P-385 
swooping on the tails of Dorniers and 
Messerschmitts out of an unbelievably 
azure sky; the air attack on Soukel Arba; 
and, finally, the climactic, splendidly pho- 
tographed Battle of Tebourba. For this— 
the best action coverage turned in to date 
by the United States armed forces, our 
cameramen—apparently entrenched closer 


_ to the Axis than the Allied lines—sweep 


the valley where the Nazi forces are con- 
centrated, and record visible direct hits on 
enemy guns and flaming Mark IV’s. 


4 To first-rate photography, Britain’s 
“Desert Victory” adds the advantages of 
a stirring narrative and the dramatic unity 
implicit in the historic events it celebrates, 
London critics ‘hailed it as the greatest 
film of the war. Prints of “Desert Victory” 
are already in the United States and will 
be released in a few weeks. 

Making the most of a defeat-turnea-into- 
triumph plot, the record begins with the 
Eighth Army’s retreat into Egypt, details 
General Alexander’s patient, inspiring 
formula for reworking the vanquished into 
“fighting fit and fit for fighting” condi- 
tion; then follows the revitalized army 
in its triumphant return engagement on 
the Libyan stage. © 

Understandably, “Desert Victory” takes 
time out for ironic comment. Footage 
from captured Nazi newsreels shows Hitler 
presenting the. unconquerable Rommel 
with a Field Marshal’s baton; basking in 
the limelight of a press conference, Rom- 
mel smirks with satisfaction for the bene- 
fit of home consumption. For the rest, this 
is a consecutive series of amazing action 
shots recorded by the men—armed only 
with their cameras—who took their places 
in the van of the attack at 9:30 on the 
night of Oct. 23. . 

Typical of the film’s treatment of a 


‘melodrama that required no artifice is 


the staging of the Battle of Alamein. A 
blacked-out screen waits for the zero hour. 
An instant later the barrage is unleashed 
and the sudden glare silhouettes a squad 
of British sappers moving forward, ex- 
ploring for mines with their “delousing” 
instruments. In their wake, another group 
reels out the white tape that measures 
off the comparatively “safe” zone. The 
infantry advances, deploying alongside 
convoying tanks; and, as the Germans an- 
swer the attack, you see Tommies fall dead 
and wounded as their companions move 
irresistibly forward. 

In the early stages, too, stukas dive 
screaming into the lines, and London 
audiences — forgetting — dodged as the 
planes zoomed almost into the camera's 
lens. But after the first day, the RAF 
takes over for some of the best shots of 


bombing and strafing ever photographed. | 
At the end of the hour’s running time— | 


and much too soon for London movie- 
goers basking in their troops’ reflected 


glory—the Eighth /Army is in Tripoli. And | 


once again Winston Churchill is in the 
midst of his men—this time men tough 
and proud in the knowledge of their vic 


the film’s beginning. 


tory, different from the beaten troops at 
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Se | RADIO 
and 
= Kyser’s Komplaint 


pho- “Let us all become soldiers of morale. 
is— } Let’s go to the front-line trenches, if it’s 
date # a matter of whether you're better as a 
our § morale-lifter or as a gun-toter. The gov- 
oser § ernment should know by now which is 
veep more valuable and, once decided, then 
not embarrass us show people and have 
some draft board arbitrarily say ‘nuts to 
actors’; and put us all on the spot. Put 





Associated Press 


Kyser’s plea had OWI support 


{us] .. . in an Entertainment Corps uni- 
form, such as the war corréspondents wear 
... Then ... morale can really be put 
of a on a rationed and rational system. Any- 
e 1S way, that’s my sentiments.” 
n. A Al Jolson’s sentiments, thus set forth 
hour. in the trade journal Variety last week, 
shed were cheered in the radio, film, and theater 
quad industries, all beset by the problem of 
x whether actors should be deferred. 
Ing The questions—brought in the open a 
roup fortnight ago when M-G-M requested a 
deferment for Mickey -Rooney (NeEws- 
The WEEK, March 15)—reached a new high 
gside last week when the Office of War Informa- 
tion backed Kay Kyser’s appeal to Presi- 
dead’ dent Roosevelt for setting aside the 1-A 
move #@ classification a local draft board had given 
; the 36-year-old professor of the radio 
dive § Kollege of Musical Knowledge. 
ndon At the same time, the OWI revealed 
; the @ that four to five months ago it had filed 
eras @ draft appeals for Kyser and seven other 
members of its radio advisory committee— 
Bob Hope, Edgar Bergen, Nelson Eddy, 
phed. # Lanny Ross, Red Skelton, Freeman Gos- 





me— @ den (Amos of Amos ’n’ Andy) and Har- 
ah old Peary (the Great Gildersleeve) . 
ec 


In Kyser’s case, OWI Director Elmer 
Davis explained that if the “professor” 
were inducted, “he’d probably be given a 
job leading a band and we think he is 
doing more useful work now.” The radio 
Star in three years has made more than 
@ 1,000 War Bond and camp appearances 
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There's no short cut to the glori- 
ous ripeness you'll find in Briggs 
tobacco. It takes nothing less 
than cask-mellowing for long, 
slow years— longer than many 
costly blends receive. But it’s 
worth it! For that’s how Briggs 
develops its tender, rich flavor 
. ©. its full-bodied, satisfying 
goodness . . . its savory, tantaliz- 
ing aroma. Why not promote 
your pipe to Briggs today? 


Ab-h-h!..thot wonderful 


f BRIGGS! 
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Get a perfect score in 
comfort with Bass SPORTOCASINS, and 
acquire the sure-footed stance that means “par” or 
under. True moccasin construction — one piece 
of fine, pliable leather cradles your foot. SPORT- 
OCASINS assure more pleasure — more impor- 
tant relaxation from every match played by 
war-busy American men and women. “The 
golfing shoes champions choose” help your game 
— their long wearability helps your ration-book! 
Wer production and restrictions mean fewer pairs 
—— 80 buy yours soon! 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET of Bass Out- 
ad Footweer. G. H. Bass & Co., 193 Main St., 


BASS CA parpaauloe 


OX 


ALL ROOMS NOISE-PROOFED 
RATES FROM $3.00 











2 steps to 


BETTER SHAVES 


roRVIanale Mol folelsmcehikenal tate} 








1 Use hollow-ground Durham Duplex 
blades.* Famous for long life on toug 
beards. : 


2 Get a Durham Stropper—to keep blades 
keen, smooth, even longer. 

*This heavy-duty blade fits either original 

barber-type' Durham safety razor, below, or the 

new Durham T-type razor. At drugstores. 
Durham Stropper also at most drugstores, 

or direct $1, postpaid. 






DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. S, MYSTIC, CONN. 
Also makers of Enders Speed Shaver 
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(he once visited 29 camps in 21 days) 
and in the doing has spent $100,000 of his 
own money on transportation expenses. 


Just a Moment 


Great Moments in Music 1s a half-hour 
operatic radio program built around Jean 
Tennyson, a blond lyric soprano who sang 
“I’m Just a Fluttering Baby” in Earl Car- 
roll’s 1928 Vanities, married Dr. Camille 
Dreyfus, chemist-president of the Celanese 
Corp. of America, starred with tke San 
Carlo Opera Co., but never reached the 
Metropolitan. Sponsored by the Celanese 
Corp., Great Moments (10 pm. EWT 


Wednesday, CBS) supports Miss Tenny- . 


son with such Met stars as Jan Peerce and 
Robert Weede. The famous Hungarian 
conductor, George Sebastian, leads the or- 
chestra. 

Last week Great Moments got an unex- 
pected, unsolicited, and unwelcome plug, 
in. the form of a stockholJer’s suit filed in 
the New York Supreme Court involving 
the Swiss-born Dr. Dreyfus and his $96,- 
000,000 corporation. The stockholder, Sey- 








The Dreyfuses—a shareholder sued 
for operatic spending 


mour Bayer, charged that $1,000,000 of — 


Celanese money was spent last year to 
“further, foster, and subsidize the career, 
fortunes, and popularity” of the. presi- 
dent’s wife, demanded an accounting of 
“all wasted moneys,” and sought full re- 
imbursement for the company from the 
directors. 


To this I. Gainsburg, one of the legal ad- 


visers of the Celanese Corp., replied: “Jean 
Tennyson didn’t need this program to put 


her on a professional footing. She’s a recog- { 
nized performer. There’s no law that says 
a man can’t hire his own wife . . . There‘d 
be an awful lot of lawsuits if there were.” | 
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Babe in the Woods 


“Join organized baseball and see the 
country” might as well be the recruiting 
ur slogan of Ellsworth T. (Babe) Dahlgren, 











in first baseman. His next stop, announced 
ig last week, will be the Philadelphia Phillies, 
T- the thirteenth club to acquire his services 
le in thirteen seasons (knock wood). 

se. §j. The Babe began his first-sack position 
in at 18 with the San Francisco Missions. 
he They soon handed him to Tucson, which 
se returned him with thanks. Dahlgren then 
T spent three seasons as a Missionary be- 


Y- “@ fore going on to Boston with the Red Sox 
nd in 1935. 
an At the end of that season, Boston 
~ bought hard-hitting Jimmy Foxx for first 
base, and “good field, no hit” Dahlgren 
X- was shipped to Syracuse. From skillet to 
1g, gas burner, the unlucky player went from 
m the Red Sox farm to the New York 
ng Yankees in 1937. Durable Lou Gehrig oc- 
6,- @cupied the Yank first base, so Dahlgren 


2 journeyed across the Hudson River to 
Newark. 

a A Yank utility infielder the next year, 
the Babe got his big break on May 2, 1939. 


An ill Gehrig finally benched himself, and 
Dahlgren took over first. But his batting 
averages were puny (.235 in 1939 and 
264 in 1940) , and Babe started two years 


Chicago Cubs, the St. Louis Browns, back 
to the Cubs, and then to Brooklyn. The 
Dodgers sold him to Montreal, but he re- 
fused to play there and the deal fell 
through. Brooklyn then tried to peddle 

@ him to Indianapolis, but Baseball Com- 

§ missioner Kenesaw M. Landis canceled 
the deal. 

Now Dahlgren will join Philadelphia— 
or will he? The New York Giants are re- 
ported to be seeking him for first-base 
insurance. Dahlgren’s hobby, by the way, 
is making jigsaw puzzles. 


Gee-Gees at Gotham 


Gov. Thomas E. Dewey last week ap- 
proved horse racing in New York State, 
but, in view of the gasoline and tire ra-. 
tioning, recommended that the meeting 
at Saratoga, oldest track in the- country, 
be discontinued for the duration. The 
Saratoga dates will be shifted to the New 
York City metropiltan area, either Bel- 
mont Park or Aqueduct, to provide 180 
days of racing to the city railbirds. Other 
) of wartime measures: track parking lots 
+ to #¥ill be closed, and motorized equipment 
reer, jg used to curry the racing strip will go 
back to the horse-and-buggy days. 


Purple Shadow — 


Ensign Leslie MacMitchell took to the 

ison Square Garden boards for a lone- 

some practice trot during the Knights of 
olumbus games ‘last week. 

e presence of the ex-mile king, in the 
Purple shirt of his.alma mater, New York 
University, lent added significance to the 
umbian Mile. For it was another pur- 











of renewed travel: the Boston Braves, the ~ 
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Victory speeds out of the night 


To lonely watchers it may seem just another train speeding through the night. 


Just another train? Hardly! Today there's no such thing on the ROCK ISLAND LINES 
right-of-way. For our trainsfhaul the products essential to victory; carry, too, the 
men who fight so that some day the nations of the world may be at peace. 


This has been our job ever since the call “To Arms!” was sounded—and will be 
our job until America’s foes are vanquished. 


Battles are still to be fought— battles on the transportation front no less than battles 
on some far-distant alien shore. 


But courage and resourcefulness were ever American traits. They help our fight- 
ing forces to overcome the enemy, just as they help the railroads to do the seem- 
ingly impossible in transporting vital man power and the equally vital materials 
of war. And of great help, too, is the splendid cooperation of patrons. 


That train speeding through the night is a harbinger of the peace that is to come. 
Whether or not it carries the ROCK ISLAND symbol means little—all of America's 
railroads are united in this war-to-the-finish. We of the ROCK ISLAND are happy 
that we are privileged to have a part. 


Victory will speed out of the night... into a dawn of peace. 


- 





ROCK ISLAND LINES 


: KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS 
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Metropolitan Moments. . - 


“A Patch or ies Will A Add No is Ressey 
‘But Conservation Is Now Our Duty” 
Calvert’s first and foremost duty is to produce vital alcohol for war purposes. But 
laid away in Calvert’s huge air-conditioned warehouses are large reserves of rare 
selected stocks. Of these now irreplaceable stocks, the cream is set aside for use 


only in Calvert Reserve. Refined to a superb lightness, Calvert Reserve remains, 
for your enjoyment, the “finest whiskey you can drink or serve.” 


Used in moderation... Calvert Reserve ... should last for the duration 


Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof—65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 


Douglas Fir Plywood builds 


lighter, safer lifeboats! 


This development by 
Gunderson Bros., Port= 
tend, Ore., is just one 
af Dougles Fir Plywood's 
mony war uses! 


DOUGLAS F FIR 


® Douglas Fir Plywood 1 ne of today's 

busiest materials. Many o ts rf > ap YWOo 
plications ore shown photograph lly tn 

our new War Use Folder Nrite for our 

free copy now. Discover | f v2 ? 

Piywoods present jobs will- fter ctory CQ Lesstho ? Sy 
—- make this Miracle Wood more useful to MADE eres 

you than ever before Douglas fonen | SPLIT - 
Association Tacoma Bldg 


LIGHTER 
PROOF 
STRONGED 
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ple N.Y.U. shirt—filled by Frank Dixon. 
I1I—that broke the tape first-in 4:096, ” 





A champion field trailed: Gil Dodds, the 
- pace-setting preacher from Boston; Jim 


Rafferty of the New York Athletic Club, 
Den Burnham, a Dartmouth Phi Beta 
Kappa, and Earl Mitchell of Indiana. 
Following in MacMitchell’s footsteps is 
nothing new to Dixon. The New York 
Negro at 14 outran his father, a former 
distance racer at Butler University, and 


International 


Dizon filled a champion’s shoes 


has been winning since. At James Monroe 
High School and St. Francis Prep—four 
years behind MacMitchell on the scholas- 
tic calendar—the young Negro broke 
schoolboy record after record set by the 
ensign. 

When MacMitchell dyed his purple to 
Navy’ blue last year, Dixon, a freshman, ' 
again stepped into his predecessor’s track 
shoes. Miler of the season by virtue of his 
third triumph last week, the 20-year-old 


~ student seems to have filled them rather 


neatly. 


Bang-Up Bango 


It was Old Home Night at Madison 
Square Garden March 12, and Promoter 
Mike Jacobs produced a show that had 
everything but bingo. The rafters were 
barnacled with customers (19,982 of 
them); Frank Sinatra (see page 62) 
crooned “The Marine Hymn” and “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” al ex-Mayor | 
James J. Walker made a rare public ap- 
pearance with typical glib ad-lib. The | 
occasion: the home-coming of Corp. Bar- 
ney Ross (Newsweex, March 8) to his: 
native town. 

Ross, gray-haired at 33, humbly re 
ceived his Eddie Neil Trophy, deprecated’ 
the hero role, praised his fighting buddies, | 
and scored a K.O. in his first Red Cross’ 
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appearance since he returned from Gua- 
dalcanal. 

Half an hour earlier, the freak attrac- 
tion of the season—a superheavy heavy- 
weight match between 7-foot, 295-pound 
Big Ben Moroz and 6-foot-8, 254-pound 
Gil Stromquist—had been unveiled. The 
big boys dwarfed the referee, who was 
understandably timid, as they lumbered 
about in slow motion. In the fourth round, 
Big Ben wound up his right hand, sprung, 
and felled Stromquist to the canvas as 
the audience shouted “Timber!” Moroz 
thereby won “the world’s pituitary title.” 

After Ross, the feature bout could be 
no more than an anticlimax. Although 
urged on by friend Sinatra’s singing and 
a raucous- fan club of “Gangbusters,” 
Tami Mauriello of New York. barely pre- 
vented a knockout by Jimmy Bivins, 
Cleveland Negro light heavyweight. Biv- 
ins stabbed Mauriello dizzy with a deadly 
left and so easily walked away with the 
ten-round decision. 











THEATER 


Men in Shadow 





All the British war plays imported to 


New York this season on the strength of 
healthy runs in London have proved brief 
candles on Broadway. Max Gordon’s~““Men 
in Shadow” is both a war play and a cur- 
rent London hit of some five months’ 
standing room, but on the basis of its un- 
adulterated, unashamed melodramatics, it 
may succeed where its betters failed. 

London must have loved~it from the 
sheer numerical standpoint of Nazis 
knocked off. 

The play concerns a handful of Ameri- 
can and British fliers who have hidden out 
in the cobwebbed loft of a creaking old 
mill somewhere on the coast of France, 
and who have set themselves up as sabo- 
teurs collaborating with the French under- 
ground. Masterminded by an undersized 
superman named Lew, the exiles corrode 
the Nazi war machine with the greatest of 
ease until Lew totes home an American 
RAF flier who fractured both Jegs in a 
crash landing. 

At that moment, the Nazis are about 
to move into the adjoining farmhouse, and 
the crippled flier cannot be moved for at 
least 48 hours. While author Mary Hay- 
ley Bell at no time leaves you with the 
impression that our side won’t be able to 
eflect an incredible escape through a trap 
door high in the roof, she manages enough 
Suspense to make you jitter about their 
chances. Most of the rear-guard action 
falls to the laddie known as Lew (Roy 
Hargrave), who plays the part with 
nervous and demonstrably athletic con- 
viction. : 

The most unexpectea virtue of an 
otherwise ingenuous exercisé in mayhem is 
the fact that its Frenchmen speak only 
French, and its Germans speak German. 

majority of the cast spea :s American 
use Joseph Fields translated the play 
from the English. 





Tanks in 
This Hotel? 


@ Yes—but that’s not um 
usual. Planes and guns an" 
munitions often find their 
way into hotels enroute to 
the production lines. 
"You see, thousands of 
men “are thronging hotels 
all over America today— 
plueprints in hand—gear- 
ing the country’s resources 
to war. They're ome: 
wiring, arguing, plodding 
on day and night, and in 
” their fight against time 
America’s hotels are their 
pattleground. : 
‘Today, your favorite o- 
tel may be hampered by @ 
shortage of train man- 
wer, by lack of essential 
materials, by curtailment of 
important food items—but 
because all this: is helping 
to win the war, hotelmen 
are determined to keep 
things running! Please help 
them when you can. 
MEE. 
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2500 ROOMS FROM $3.85 
Home of Protecto-Ray Bathrooms 
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Polishing “props” helps 


polish off “Zeros” 


job for any electric motor to handle. Bodine 
engineers developed a motor which stood 
up in this severe service without failure, with 
built-in air filter and special ventilating fan. 
These dependable small motors are also 
found in industrial controls, surgical instru- 
sf te ome segs applications. If you 
motor-driven devices for post- 
ery A a en “ey Fin 
experience? Bodine engineers have been 
ing precision motors to i 
over 35 years. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago, IM. 
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Perspective 
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Bosrox—Most accounts of the 
political successes of Gov. Leverett 
Saltonstall emphasize his distinguished 
ancestry, his social standing and his 
comfortable private means as news. Yet 
these are the east unusual things about 
him. Massachusetts doesn’t elect aristo- 
crats because they are aristocrats: it 
-chooses them for office when they show 
signs of the capacity to give good 
government. Saltonstall does. 

A third of the population of Massa- 
chusetts is of Irish derivation; 10 per 
cent are French Canadian; 10 per cent 
are British Canadian, and about a fifth 
are Italian, Jewish, Polish and Swedish. 
The Yankees are down to about one- 
fifth now. Occasionally a demagogue ex- 
ploits class prejudices, but he is ulti- 
mately discarded for what he is. For 
whatever reason—the age of the state 
or the behavior of the really intelligent 
inheritors of famous names like Salton- 
stall—its electorate very often has 
enough sense to recognize that the art 
of government is something specialized 
and technical, that it has little to do 
with a flair for oratory or cheap sensa- 
tionalism and that when certain people 
give their lives to it and honestly master 
its details, they are good fellows to put 
in office. Massachusetts chose Leverett 
Saltonstall, as it chose Coolidge, the 
elder Lodge and, a-hundred or more 
years ago, the Adamses, Saltonstalls 
and Leveretts before him. They chose 
him as a professional public servant by 
tradition, by choice, and virtue of a 
lifetime’s study of politics and govern- 
ment. 

With Harvard and the last war out 
of the way, he started his steady climb 
in Massachusetts in 1921, becoming, in 
turn, alderman, assistant district at- 
torney, district attorney, state repre- 
sentative and Speaker of the House. 
This record, not his name, glamor or 
accident, elected him governor in 1938 
and reelected him in °40 and °42. 

The governor professes to be a New 
Dealer in principle. But pressed for 
details, he soon makes it clear that he 
{is trying to describe a general belief that 
§ government must have a broad interest 
in economic and social affairs and that 
most of the New Deal objectives have 
ceased to be matters for party conten- 
tion. Take social security, for example. 
“Massachusetts has been a pioneer state, 
and much of the philosophy the Federal 
government embodied in its social- 
security system originated here. But 





Saltonstall of Massachusetts 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


it is significant that when, a year ago, 
a spurious clamor went up for a Federal 
grant of 300 millions for the relief of 
unemployment in Detroit because of 
the reconversion of the automobile in- 
dustry, Saltonstall led the fight of 
governors against it. The governors won. 
And the facts have since justified their 
victory over the unions and the Ad- 
ministration. 


Recognizing early the need for the 
assumption of war emergency powers 
by the heads of the state governments, 
Saltonstall’s plan was not only the first, 
but became the model for other states. 
His home defense setup was miles ahead 
of the Federal government’s. 

Saltonstall. entered: office under two 
handicaps in handling state finances. 
There was a deficit, and there was no 
sales tax. But by the end of next year, 
he will have cut a deficit of 41 million 
by 92 per cent. Massachusetts will have 
credit for postwar needs, and many of 
its towns amd cities will have nest eggs 
for public works. 

No governor has made more intelli- 
gent preparations for postwar problems. 
‘His Committee on Postwar Readjust- 
ment has already submitted its prelimi- 
nary report. The common sense of this 
report is in marked contrast with the 
other-worldly ruminations of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board report 
just submitted to Congress by the Presi- 
dent (see page 31). Instead of starting by 
recommending the spending of govern- 
ment money, the Massachusetts report 
tries first to find every potential non- 
government job and every potential 
private dollar for investment. . 

Saltonstall also believes that by doing 
their job, the states can save us from 
the Washington bureaucracy. There is 
a notable firmness in everything he says 
about the dangers of bureaucracy. These 
days, of course, Boston is full of busy 
little emissaries from the Washington 
alphabetical bureaus. The story is told 
that one morning one of them briskly 
entered a_ self-service elevator in the 
state house. A plain, quiet-looking man 
was the only other passenger. “Next 
floor,” snapped the bureaucrat to the 
governor, who, in a glow of inner amuse- 
ment, obeyed. But even before Crom- 
well, the Massachusetts Saltonstalls have 
known bureaucrats. They never cared 
for them. And the most distinguished 
current bearer of the name thinks the 
voters agree with him on that. . 
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Pied Piper of the Pacific 


Getting rid of rats takes on a new distinction as 
the rest of the world moves to overpower Axis 
treachery. And nowhere is a better job being done 
of it than by the gallant members of the U. S. 
Army Air Forces. For heroism in the southwest 
Pacific this announcement of the award of the 
Silver Star to Lt. Clifton H. Troxell comes from 
General MacArthur’s Headquarters, Australia, 
October 1 6th: 


*chool and Case 
‘School 0 “ed Science, was cited 
for gallantry over New Guinea. 


\ 


Piloting an Airacobra fighter, he 

|;downed one Jap Zero and scattered 
|others which attacked transports he 
| was escorting. After breaking up the | | 

i numerically superior enemy formation | j 

(! he continued his patrol. 

b! 


With the devastating fire power of 
his cannon bearing P-39 Airacobra, 
this modern Pied Piper of the air 
destroys the rats which threatened 
to overrun civilization. 


When the rats are gone, he'll come 


Aircraft, will have the engineering 
ability, the means of production and 
— most important—the tradition of 
Aviation pioneering to play our part 
in that coming era. © Bell Aircraft 


Corporation, Buffalo, New York, 


back to a world in O4, ; 
which the techni- ZA acobras for — 


cal advances that 
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war has brought to 
Aviation will be 
put to even greater 


use. We, at Bell PACEMAKER OF AVIATION PROGRESS 
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National Distillers Products * 
Corporation 


A. Overholt & Go., Inc. New York ¥ : 
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